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"Behind the scared squaw's birch canoe, 
The steamer smokes and raves; 
And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves. 

"I hear the tread of pioneers— 
Of nations yet to be; 
The first faint wash of waves, where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 

"The rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet and warm; 
The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form." 

—Wbittier. 



PEEFAOE 



It is the intent of these pages to delineate 
the scenes and incidents of pioneer life in the 
Peninsular State. It has been the aim to pre- 
sent, in the characters of the narrative, com- 
posite pictures of men and women who were 
active participants in the events of the historic 
period of the Great Lake State, and who helped 
to make the commonwealth what it is to-day. 

The purpose has also been to preserve the 
flavor of the romances and adventures of our 
forefathers, who abounded in humor as well as 
philosophy, and who extracted the . most there 
was from the practical side of life. 

Michigan has attained a proud place in the 
sisterhood of States. The recent census, if we 
mistake not, advances her to the position of 
the eighth State in the Union, so that we may 
well be boastful of her progress in things ma- 
terial. Southern Michigan is famous the country 
over, as a garden spot. If you will turn to a 
map of the State and put your finger on Lenawee 
county, it will, according to government reports, 

(5) • 



6 PREFACE. 

be resting upon the most fertile county in the 
entire United States. Upon its western border 
and extending somewhat into the far-famed 
county of Hillsdale, the scene of this story is 
laid, and will be warrant enough, perhaps, for 
its living in literature. 
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THE WILDERNESS AND THE ROSE 



THE ROSE 

"The rose saith in the dewy morn 
I am most fair, 
Yet all my loveliness was born 
Upon a thorn." 

— Christina G. Rosetti. 

Two miles north from Hudson by the county 
line, that also marks tiie meridian of Michigan, 
over a turnpiked roadway, upon which the whirl- 
ing carriage wheels strike the gravel with a stirring 
sound, is Keene Corners, a fork in the country 
road. West and east by north does the road 
diverge at the plateau of Keene, while due north is 
a vast gulf, from bluflf to bluff, through which 
meanders, like a diminutive ribband, Hillsdale 
creek, emerging close at hand into the sturdier 
Tiffin. 

Its pure, sparkling waters run sprightlily over a 
gravelly bed, dashing among boulders and stones 
and half hidden in sedges and shadows, like a 
meadow-brook. Fed by springs and streamlets 

(9) 



10 THE ROSE, 

reaching out from itself, like veins of the system, 
and tapping the fertile country to the northwest. 
In its cool retreats water cresses grow, and the 
purling sound of its rippling shallows seems to 
say, like the basket maiden of the festival, 

"Water cresses, water cresses, 
Who'^ll buy cresses of me to-day?" 

But this simple song of the maiden brook is oft- 
times changed to one of maddening fury, when the 
spring freshet leaps the barriers of frosty winter; 
then Hillsdale creek becomes a factor of the flood 
that sweeps a sea of water and fields of ice down 
the valley. 

The excited spectator stands upon vantage 
ground that commands a view of the Tiffin, in the 
little city of Hudson, once known as Lanesville, 
and watches the menacing ice fioes hurrying and 
whirling on in the angry torrent, while above, as 
far as the eye can reach, the valley is a lake of ice 
and water. 

The old mill dam can scarcely be marked by a 
faint ripple where the water sweeps over it, so ma- 
jestic and wide spreading has the inundation be- 
come. Then he hears the "oldest inhabitant" 
sagely remark that the flood has reached the high- 
Water mark of such-and-such a year, but that the 
waters of Hillsdale creek have not begun to come 
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down yet ; when they do, look out I there will be a 
flood then, sure. 

The northeasterly fork of the Keene road leads 
down across the bottom-land of the valley where 
the Tiffin flows, past a brown old water mill, sup- 
plied by a race from the dam above, and clearly 
visible — a shady, classic retreat, often sought by 
the patient, yet expectant, fisherman, who lonely 
and silently sits upon a wing of the structure 
wrapt in his own meditations, and casts his hook 
into the pool below, into which pours, with a 
steady, showering sound, the crystal, glass-like, 
winding sheet of the waters. 

A beechen forest, upon the knoll, shelters him 
from the western sun, and casts its reflection into 
the placid mirror of the mill pond. Across the val- 
ley the hill rises like a Pennsylvania height, and 
the road winds its perilous way up the hillside to 
the level country through a shaded and romantic 
way, disclosing anon between the trees a view up 
the valley where the grazing herds seek the luxu- 
riant pasturage and throw up their heads in wide- 
eyed wonder at the passers-by. 

If so be that they, who seek this road, are 
lovers, it is little they see of this scene, for this is 
Lovers' lane that they invade, and it is but natural 
that within its shady precincts their thoughts 
should be turned to themselves. 
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When the summit has been reaxihed, if we look 
back toward the setting sun, the sight is surpass- 
ingly^ fine. Beyond the site of Keene, in gentle, 
rolling undulations, the country lies before our 
vision. Green are the fields and valleys that die 
away on the horizon. Here a hill-top is crowned 
with a trim school building that has supplanted 
the old log school-house of yore. There, far away, 
rises the spire of the country church; under its 
shadow lies the churchyard where our forefathers 
sleep. Near it is the country tavern. We hark and 
think we hear the notes of the merry violin in its 
halls, where once the rural swain resorted vfor the 
festive dance, but, alas! the wayside inn has long 
«ince gone into disuse. 

It is a peaceful scene, withal. To the northwest 
•extends the valley of the Hillsdale. Along the 
placid water of the creek a kingfisher utters his 
harsh cries as he skips over its surface in search 
of prey. A long-necked crane stretches his slim 
legs behind him and sweeps aloft up the valley, 
and seeks some secluded pool where he can stalk 
in majesty. 

Here lies the fairest country under the sun. A 
warm, gravelly soil, rolling fields, trickling brooks, 
and sturdy woodlands— a rural magnificence. Up 
hill and down the wayside leads through fiuttering 
corn, waving grain, fiocks and herds. By bloom- 
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ing orchards are nestled homes of the sturdy set- 
tlers, and of their sons and daughters. 

This is the rose that has bloomed where the 
wilderness was. It charms one, more and more, as. 
it blossoms year by year. It is what fiffcy years, 
have done, a civilization and a culture that seems 
centuries old. 

Dear, delightful Keene, here in the heart of na- 
ture had been planned to be the metropolis of the 
valley— the namesake of the New England town. 
On its lovely plain, where the plowman turns his 
furrow and the flocks crop the herbage, was platted 
a city that to-day naught marks the site of save 
fields and fences and the lingering flavor of old ro- 
mances that one hears related at the settler's fire- 
side; and so Keene lives to-day, in our fancy, as a 
ghost of the dead past. 

How Keene rose, fiourished and decayed is here- 
inafter related. It is a rural place now, with simple 
joys like a country maiden who never wooed, who 
never wed because no lover came, but the world 
may yet seek to admire and repay what they owe 
her with a generous thought for the past, for the 
present, for the future. 
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THE WILDERNESS 

'*Thi8 is the forest primeval." 

—Longfellow, 

"In a patch of clearing, scarcely more 
Thau his brawny double hands, 
With woods behind and woods before, 
The settler's cabin stands ; 
A little, low aud lonesome shed. 
With roof of clapboards overhead." 

—Phoebe Carey, 

Two centuries ago thQ shadow of the cross, in 
the hands of the priestly Marquette, cast its divine 
protection on the unexplored waters of the great 
lakes and became the refuge of the sons of the for- 
est, who yielded their savage natures to the simple 
faith of the holy father whose heroism and self- 
sacrifice caused him to lay down his life in the path- 
less wilds where he sought to teach the word of 
God. 

Likewise the lilies ofFrance, borne by the follow- 
ers of the chivalrous Cadillac, w^ere planted lUpon 
the fringe of the wilderness that covered the great 
peninsula and left, here and there, on its borders, 
landmarks of the restless spirit of enterprise and 
discovery that sweDt around the great lakes to the 

(U) 
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vast Northwest and the majestic father of waters 
in quest of the fabled route to the farther India. 

One hundred and fifty years thereafter saw little 
of the wilderness of Michigan broken. It was in a 
chrysalis state when form and government were 
changing. The spirit of civil and religious liberty 
had been planted upon this continent, and it must 
be developed by alternating waves, advancing and 
receding, like the wash of the restless sea. 

These waves washed the shores of Michigan, and 
where the metropolis of the commonwealth now 
stands as a key to the pathway of commerce, up 
and down the lakes, has ebbed and flowed the tide 
of half a hundred battles. From its interior have 
come the crafty savages to join the French foray 
and cement their friendship for the French with 
blood. Profiting by the example of their predeces- 
sors, the English, too, linked themselves with the 
savages in the contests of the mother country with 
the colonial forces. 

Here Pontiac, the impetuous and kingly war- 
rior, dreamed the vision of empire and laid the 
plot of the famous conspiracy that brought de- 
struction and death upon his own head. 

Following the track of the discoveries of the 
Northwest came the dealers to trade and bar- 
ter with the natives and their successors, and 
to lay— here in the far away and lonesome forest 
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•—the foundation of the fortune of an Astor and a 
Hudson Bay Company, whose agents reached re- 
mote places in regions little explored, but made 
accessible by the natural water courses, up and 
down which the hardy voyager propelled his canoe 
freighted with its burden of furs and supplies. 

Hail, hardy, spiriti You are the pathfinder for 
the commerce of an empire. Divide the honors 
with the venturous natures that sought the Foun- 
tain of Youth and the wealth of the Orient. 

A century has now passed since Michigan was 
part and parcel of the great Northwest under the 
stars and stripes. During the first half of the cen- 
tury within the Republic but little was known of 
its vast interior, except that it was condemned as * 
being an almost impenetrable section of morass 
and swamps. Government reports mistakenly 
confirmed this. But appearances are often deceiv- 
ing. The early settlers who followed the section 
lines of the government surveys, or the well beaten 
track of the Indian trails were rewarded with the 
sight of a rolling country, watered by abundant 
streams and diversified by numerous beautiful 
lakes. 

'Hardwood forests generally covered the agricul- 
tural regions, with occasional oak openings and 
prairies, and although the clearing of the country 
presented a herculean task to the pioneers, its 
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accomplishment rewarded them with a fruitful 
soil. 

The aboriginal titles were eariy extinguished, 
and the settlers came in contact with friendly In- 
dians. Pleasant narratives are extant of naviate 
intercourse with Baw Beese, Meteau, Indian John 
and other untutored savages. From them the 
new comers procured needed supplies of maple 
sugar, and profiting by the example of the original 
owners of the soil, the settlers thereafter extracted 
the sweet product from the hard maple, which 
abounded in profusion. 

True, there were swamps in some localities, no 
doubt the beds of ancient lakes, now overgrown 
with a rank vegetation. Here, too, adopting the 
practice from the aborigines, the settlers found 
the wholesome huckleberry, a succulent and lus- 
cious fruit that supplied them abundantly with 
a delicacy appreciated by those enduring the pri- 
vations of a new country. 

The geological student finds much to interest 
him in the extinct lakes and rivers that mark their 
mighty course through Michigan. There are peace- 
ful valleys, clothed in verdure, or massive forests, 
where ages ago must have coursed broad rivers. 
Now a slight stream breaks the alluvial soil of the 
bottom-land, and heavy timber, the growth of cen- 
turies, is standing where the floods coursed in pre- 

2 



18 THE WILDERNESS. 

historic times. Out of this evolution came the for- 
ests, the rivers and the lakes of the Great Lake 
State. Si quseris peninsulam amoanam circum- 
spice. 

In its maritime ports and water-ways many of 
the habitants now are the descendants of La Belle 
France, whose blood is, perhaps, commingled with 
that of the dusky sons of the forest, and maintain- 
ing, even now, in by-places, the Canadian patois 
and customs that prevailed ere the dragon of 
Britain bore down upon their ancestors and 
changed, a« in a day, their nationality if not their 
manners. 

There comes to one a feeling of pity, akin to 
that of the sorrow for their brethern of Acadia, at 
the story of the French in Canada, with their 
peaceable and domestic characteristics, who 
accepted, without a murmur, the fate awarded 
them by the passage at arms and the intrigues 
of court. 

However, it waa reserved for the wilderness of 
the Great Lake State to be made to blossom like 
the rose by a distinctly different people, hailing 
irom the Empire State and New England, who 
have left the marks of Puritanism and hardihood 
upon its institutions, its homes and its people, 
^he "thirties" saw the first great migration 
that came mainly by the Erie canal, that great 
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highway of commerce, and thence by primitive lake 
navigation to Detroit and Monroe. So great did 
the lake passenger traffic become in the decade 
that followed, that palatial steamers of magnificent 
proportions, steamers that have not been equaled 
since by the shipping of the lakes in their splen- 
dor and accommodation, conveyed the passengers 
westward ho ! 

The way into the interior, after leaving the old 
French roads, was by the section lines marked by 
the government surveyors with "blazes" of the axe 
on the trees. The desired locality being reached, 
perchance the blue dome of heaven was their only 
canopy, or a deserted Indian wigwam, or the log 
cabin of some earlier settler afforded protection to 
the emigrants until they were able to erect a 
primitive structure upon the tract selected for 
their future home. 

The land being chosen, some member of the 
family was entrusted with the funds, and the gov- 
ernment office was visited, often involving a long 
and tedious journey. The land entered and paid 
for, ofttimes absorbing all, or nearly all, of the 
financial means of the family. Then began a scene 
• of hardihood and a struggle with the forces of 
nature that can be realized only by those who, 
empty-handed, entered the wilderness and encount- 
ered the hard times of a new settlement. 
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Who can imagine the first night of the settler 
and his family in their new home in the woods? 
Perchance it is miles through the unbroken forest 
to any other habitation. Darkness has settled 
down. The rude door of the log cabin has been 
barred as best it can, and a blanket has been 
hung at the opening that, in the absence of glass, 
answers for a window. The children have clam- 
bered up above by means of a ladder. A tallow 
dip borne aloft by the kindly hand of "mother'^ 
has lighted them to bed ; they have responded to 
the call, "Are you in?" The settler, having first 
examined his trusty rifie, lays himself down for the 
night's rest upon a couch fashioned with poles run- 
ning out from the logs of the house, and supported 
by a single pole extending to the puncheon fioor. 

The solitude of the night, as they attempt to 
seek slumber, is oppressive. The wind-swaying 
branches of the giant trees and the rustling of the 
stirring leaves are voices of the night. 

The ominous silence is broken by the hooting of 
an owl, " Tu-whit, tu-hoo," affrighting the startled 
settlers and dying away in a far off echo of "hoo, 
hoo." A stray acorn, loosed from a sturdy oak, 
bounds on the roof, and, in the quiet hours 
sounds like a cannon shot. An inoffensive 
night-bird sweeps its wings, "swish, swish, swish," 
as it courses past. Again, the stealthy tread of 
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some wild animal is heard, prowling about to see 
who comes so near his lair. The faithful dog 
starts with a growl, but at the command of his 
master lies down. The frightful, snarling cry of the 
wolves makes the blood run cold, but dies awiay. 
In the small hours the tired pioneers sink to slum- 
bers of the just. They dream of a far-away, peace- 
ful home they have left to seek the new Eldorado. 

We have to deal with the valley of the Tiffin. 
In the *•' forties" the spirit of speculation entered 
the settlements up and down the valley, and pro- 
duced causes that marked the decay of Keene and 
the rapid rise of its rival, Lanesville. The main 
one of these enterprises was the projection of the 
Erie and Kalamazoo railway, one of the first ever 
built in the Union, across the valley, and another 
was the Great Bend Company, an organization to 
utilize the water-power of the Tiffin below the city 
of Lane. Visions of un'lls and factories and of a 
great city rose before the people of the valley, and 
•even the then metropolitan city of Monroe lent its 
aid in building up the metropolis in the valley 
where the Tiffin peacefully flows. 

Here we have then, in the wilderness of Michi- 
gan, a misty view of two historic centuries, 
tinged with the romance of chivalry, the bravery 
of adventure, the enterprise of trade and the 
devotion of faith. 
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THE TAVERN 

"As ancient is this hostelry, 
As any in the land may be. 

* * « » * * 

* * from the parlor of the inn 

A pleasant murmur smote the ear, 
Like water rushing through a wier ; 
Oft interrupted by the din 
Of laughter and of loud applause, 
And in each intervening paase, 
The music of a violin." 

— Longfellow. 

The Franklin tavern was the first frame build- 
ing in the settlement at Keene. A rude sign that 
swung from a post in front proclaimed that it 
afforded shelter for man and beast — a welcome 
haven of rest for the prospector and wayfarer who 
was sounding the uncertain depths of the primi- 
tive roads that lead through the forests of Michi- 
gan at that early day. Close at hand a huge 
well-sweep swung its spectral arms in the air. 
The well was a lucky find of a local water-witch 
who located it by a peach-twig turning in his 
hands, a superstition that yet prevails in some 
parts of the country . 

(22) 
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Jonathan Bellamy, the landlord, was of the 
happy-go-lucky order of men, a combination of 
the landlord, farmer and hunter. An ox team 
aided him in filling his larder from among the 
stumps of the clearing about the house, while his 
rifle was an equally valuable assistant in the 
woods. His natural Yankee ways earned for him 
the sobriquet of " Brother Jonathan." 

It was easy enough to see that a man of 
the easy-going disposition of the jolly landlord, 
who was the soul of company, needed just such 
a wife as he did have, with a fretful nature and 
tendency to stir him up. That was a strong 
trait with Lovina, his faithful helpmeet, neverthe- 
less. It would be better with more men in the 
world if they, like the landlord at Keene, had some 
one to incite them to action. 

Timber was falling in all directions from Keene 
before the strokes of the sturdy choppers, who 
were attacking the virgin forests. Immense log- 
heaps w^ere being consumed by fire. The ambi- 
tious settlers as the most expeditious method of 
disposal in order to get the land ready for break- 
ing for the first crop or summer fallow. 

The tavern was a place of resort for the conge- 
nial choppers, who were as expert in telling a story 
as they were handy in swinging an axe. Vigorous 
and hearty and inured to the hardships of a new 
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country, they made the best of the situation and 
extracted some of the sweets of life as they went 
along. 

The bar-room of an old-fashioned country 
tavern was what an office is to a modern hotel, a 
place of common resort. Often as the festive 
choppers gathered in the bar-room at Keene they 
caught sight of the landlord's pretty daughter 
Matilda. 'Tilda was the talk of the boys for miles 
around. 

It was an autumn night when the cheerful glow 
of the capacious fire-place in the tavern threw oflF 
the evening chill and every quick-witted lad under 
the roof of the hostelrie seemed at his keenest 
mettle, save one— a stranger, more smoothly 
clothed and less browned from exposure to wind 
and weather, who sat apart from the rest. 

'"Hey, there, Brother Jonathan!" said a hila- 
rious chopper. '^Tapped that bar'l o' cider yer 
brought over from Adrian yit? " 

" You're right I hev, and I've got some apples 
from Monroe tew," responded the landlord. 

"Quenine 'n hard cider '11 keep the ager off." 

** Bill Jones 's hevin' shakes of th' ager purty 
middlin' hard," said the hilarious person. 

"I've had a touch of it myself," responded the 
hard cider advocate. 

'^ 'S good a thing 's ther is fer that is colygog." 
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" Where'd you git that ? " 

" Up at Coontown ; bitterest stuflFyou ever saw ; 
some mout think thet th' remidy was worse'n th' 
disease." 

"It seems to git th' best holt on new comers, 
'n shakes 'em right out of ther boots," was re- 
marked for the benefit of the stranger. 

"An' ther ain't no doctor in this 'ere settlement 
short of Rollin, four miles away," added another. 

"Yeou fellers 's tew pesky smart," interposes 
the landlord, who has just appeared again. 
"Folks from York State think we've nothin' but 
fever an' ague an' swamps in Michigan, but ther's 
some of th' finest timbered countrv in th' world 

a/ 

right yere, an' as tew fever an' ague its only a 
little ailin' yeou hev every other day." 

This generous sentiment of Brother Jonathan 
in defense of the country met with general ap- 
proval, whereat he passed the cider and apples 
around. 'Tilda herself proflered them to the 
stranger, who courteously accepted the refresh- 
ments, and thanked her, to the evident discom- 
fiture of some of the party. 

The merry backwoodsmen drew the rough 
slab benches, on which they were seated, nearer 
the fire. 

" Here's to th' American eagle as she soars, an' 
soars, an' soars," was a toast proposed. 
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All glasses were drained* in the midst of un- 
bounded enthusiasm for the national bird. 

'^Fill 'em up, boys, fill 'em up," said Brother 
Jonathan. *' Here's tew this great an' glorious 
Yankee nation." With gla>ss uplifted the landlord 
sang, in an old-fashioned way — 

" Of all the mighty nations in the East or in the West, 
Oh ! this glorious Yankee nation is th' greatest and th' best ; 
We have room for all creation, and our banner is unfurled. 
With a general invitation tew th' people of th' world. 

" Then come along, come along, make no delay- 
Come from every nation, come from every way ; 
Our lands they are broad enough, so don't feel alarm, 
For Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm." 

This patriotic outburst created an enthusiasm 
that set the party in the best of spirits. 

^' Boys, hev you seen th' motto on th' Sammons^ 
hotel, in Adrian, where this 'ere cider come from? " 
said a convivial spirit. " ^ Whar liberty dwells, thar 
is my country,' 's what it says. If any two men 
know how to keep a hotel it's 'Old Tige,' of 
Adrian, an' Brother Jonathan, of Keene. Here's 
to ther health, both o' 'em." 

The earnestness with which it was drank ought 
to have been a safeguard to their good health for 
years to come. 

** Seems to me this cider is purty hard." 

**It's harder whar thar's none," was the re- 
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sponse, followed by a hearty laugh all around at 
the sally. 

"'Pears like th' stranger's mighty quiet like,'^ 
was suggested in an undertone. 

"Maybe he's got religun." 

"Wonder ef he's got th' faith of a religus sect I 
knewwunst in York State," said the first speaker. 
" Perfecshunists they was called, er something like 
that. Old Aunt Hanner Wilkinson was ther leader. 
Ther prime idee was thet faith could accomplish 
anything. She was er goin' to walk on th' water, 
so one Sunday mornin' she marched her hull flock 
from New Jeruselam down to th' edge of th' water 
an' turned an' asked 'em if they had perflct faith 
thet she could do it. They all said *yes,' an' she 
said that was jest 's well 's ef she did it, an' so she 
marched 'em all back agin." 

" That's nothin' to th' audacity of a chap I knew 
that called on th' preacher's dorter, down where I 
lived oust," said Long Tom, as he was known. 
"They lived near a mill-dam, an' he called on th' 
gal one night an' rapped, an' rapped, an' rapped, 
an' when they finally came to th' door he says, 
says he, ' I s'pose you couldn't hear me on account 
o' th' dam roarin'.' " 

" Huh, did he marry th' gal?" 

"Think likely, Mister; they liked his style." 

"Jingo, I've got a letter up at th' post-offis 
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thet I've got to git out when I git two shillin' to 
pay th' postage with," said a blue-denimed set- 
tler. 

^*That reminds me of a post-oflBis I once knew 
that wan't no bigger'n this one at Keene. I called 
thar one day fer my mail an' th' postmaster's 
woman she said he had gone afishin' down th' 
creek. I hunted him up at his favorit' fishin' hole 
an' asked him fer my mail. He took his hat oflFan' 
sorted it out. Thar was some greasy lookin' let- 
ters under th' hat-band. I asked him what they 
wus. 'Dead letters,' says he." 

The wind blew in gusts among the trees with- 
out, and the dying embers of the fire threw a fit- 
ful light on the motley crowd and warned them 
that the hour to disperse had come. The quick ear 
of the landlord, used to woodcraft, detected a 
sound. The attention of the party being directed 
to hifn, they involuntarily listened. In the distance 
was heard, "Hallo! hallo!" 

'*Boys," said the landlord, *^I allow it's some- 
body on th' hill acrost th' crick what's got lost in 
th' woods on th' Adrian road. Here, John," he 
said to the hostler, '* Git th' lantern ready an' 
some of yeou boys come with me." 

The landlord took his rifle from the antlers, 
where it rested over the doorway, while the hostler 
put a fresh tallow-dip in the ancient three-cornered 
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tin lantern. It gave but a dim light, so when 
Brother Jonothan started out, accompanied by 
some of the number, he grasped a handful ofhick- 
ory bark that lay at the door and lighted it in the 
fireplace for a torch. With this he strode in ad- 
vance of the party eastward through the dim and 
uncertain gloom of the long avenue, made by the 
clearing of the underbrush on what was known as 
the Adrian road. 

In about a quarter of an hour those who had 
remained at the tavern heard voices and the rum- 
bling of a wagon knocking about among the roots 
of the trees that lined the primitive roadway. In 
a few minutes the landlord appeared, torch in 
hand, leading the way for a sheeting-covered 
mover's wagon, drawn by a jaded team, while 
the rear was brought up by the tavern party, 
that had accompanied Brother Jonothan, who 
were assisting a boy to drive a few cattle •that 
were included in the outfit. 

When they arrived at the tavern the landlord 
announced to those in waiting, ^^Be danged if I 
wan't right. These was belated travelers what left 
*01d Tige's,' at Adrian, this mornin' on ther way to 
Jonesville. They 'spected tew git tew this 'ere 
place of ourn long afore night, an' when they got 
to th' hill was afeerd of the creek cos 'twas dark. 
Here, John," to the hostler, *^take th' lantern an* 
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put ther team in th' stable an' th' cattle in th' pen 
an' see that ther all fixed up in fine shape. Git 
right out, stranger; let me help yer family, tew." 

*' Sorry to trouble you so much," said the 
mover. 

" Never yeou mind that, yeour welcome here. If 
yeou hadn't a cent yeou'd be welcome." 

The family were ushered into the house and the 
landlord heaped more fuel on the fire, and bade 
them draw near. 

"Mother, mother," he shout,ed to his wife, 
"couldn't yeou git these folks suthin tew eat? 
They must be hungry after such an allfired day 
on't." 

Mrs. Bellamy assented that she would do the 
best she could. 

"Goin' to settle near Jones ville, stranger?" 
said one of the tavern party. 

"Well, yes," the mover said," I've took up a 
tract of land south of Jonesville, near Beisswood 
Corners. 'Spose I can get to Jonesville tomor- 
row?" 

" It's a good twenty-mile drive thar, over purty 
hard roads, too. Maybe you kin do it." 

The mover shuddered at the thought of encoun- 
tering another day of hard roads through the 
woods. 

The immediate wants of the new arrivals being 
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looked after, the choppers thought of betaking 
themselves to their homes. The evening had been 
well spent, and had closed with something like an 
adventure in helping the belated travelers. One of 
the number consulted a buUs-eye watch, 

*^Have you any idee what time it is, boys? " 

'' How d'ye tell by that? " 

"This 'ere time-piece, my friends, regulates the 
sun, moon an' stars. Mr. Tobias gits up no bet- 
ter tickers, gentlemen. It's a cylinder 'scapement 
with thirteen holes bored for jewels." 

Mrs. Bellamy stuck her head in the door and 
said, "Jonathan Bellamy, it's* high time this 
house was shut up and we got tew bed, if we're 
agoin' tew git up in th' mornin'. Land knows, 
I've got enough tew do a makin' pies tomorrer. 
Them last punkiu pies's all gone." 

"All right, Lovina,"said the landlord submis- 
sively. 

Long Tom took his gun from the corner, and 
whistling to his dog, that lay with his nose 
pointed to the fire, strode out of the room. 

Once outside he said with emphasis, "That gal 
'pears to take a p'tickler fancy to that young 
chap, th' stranger, damn 'im." 
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THE LOG SCHOOL-HOUSE 

" Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A raggy beggar sunning; 
Around it still the* sumachs grow ; 
And blackbeiTy vines are running." 

—Whittier. 

There was trouble in the little log school-house 
on the brow of the bluff, at Keene. The sturdy 
boys of the settlement were too much, as the say- 
ing goes, for several successive wielders of the 
birch, so they had unceremoniously laid down 
their "DaboU's" and leffc for more congenial 
places. Unceremoniously, we say, if being pitched 

out is described bv that tender term. 

t/ 

The directors of the district half admired the 
pluck of the boys, yet they were looking for some 
master spirit to control the unruly lot. It was 
at this time that John Quincy Adams Russell, of 
Palmyra, New York, appeared on the scene. He 
was the stranger who had come to the Franklin 
tavern and was seeking his fortune in the wilder- 
ness of Michigan. 

"Breckfus 's ready," was the first salutation he 
received from Brother Jonathan the morning af- 

(32) 
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ter his introduction to the convivial spirits of 
Keene. 

''I reckon yeou'r th' chap we're lookin' fer in 
this 'ere settlement of ourn. Been no schule neow 
fer ten days, becos there ain't no teaxjher. Gosh, 
all fishhooks, yeou look Kke a quiet, determined 
chap. If yeou'd like it, I'd see the director fer 
veou." 

The young man acquiesced and a visit was 
made to the home of the director, which was not 
far away. The surroundings were new and strange 
to him. The roadway itself was partly encumbered 
by logs and stumps, and bore, at 6very hand, evi- 
dences of the recent clearing of the land. There 
were but a few straggling houses in the prospect- 
ive city, the place of great expectations. 

They rapped at the director's door, and from 
jsomewhere in the interior, according to the custom 
of the country, came the response, "Come in." So 
they opened the door and entered. The interior 
was crude. In one corner was an ancient family 
spinning wheel, handed down from the last gener- 
ation, and still useful. Crooning by the fireplace, 
in a splint-bottomed rocker, was the old grand- 
mother of the household; She was very, very deaf, 
and did not pause from her knitting except, be- 
times, to gather from the hearth a live coal with 
which she rekindled the clay pipe, pressing the 

3 
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ashes down iuto the bowl of the pipe with a 
scientific tap of the forefinger, and agaiij set- 
tling back for a whiff of the solace of her decliniDg 
days. 

'*Good mornin', take a cheer," said the direc- 
tor. 

*^ This 'ere young man would like tew teach the 
deestrict schule," Brother Jonathan remarked by 
way of introduction. *'He's jest come from York 
State, 'way down on th' Erie canawl," as if that 
W81S recommend enough. 

"I'd be mighty glad to find someone ud gov- 
ern them air boys," the director said. ** They've 
played the allfiredest pranks on ev'ry teacher we've 
had, so fer. The last one they fixed up a trough 
overhead, filled with beans, fer him, an' when he 
was in th' right place tipped it with a string an' 
th' hull derned lot come down on his head. They 
said he didn't know beans, so that finished him. 
"I s'pose you teach readin' an' ritin' an' 'nth- 
metic? Them's the principal things here." 

The candidate said that the three famous *^R's" 
were included in his course and inquired as to 
wages. 

**The wayges 's eighteen dollars a month an' 
board 'round. You'll hev to make out a rate- 
bill." 

"I will accept the school upon these terms," the 
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young man said, glad to avail himself of the open- 
ing. 

"All right — it's a bargain, then. Let's ^ee, 
what's your name? " 

*' My name is John Q. A. Russell." 

'* Wal, Mister John Q. A. Russell, all I've got to 
say is you've got a cash job on your hands, an' I 
hope you'll come out all right. Can you begin to- 
morrer?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Tell everybody that school begins tomorrer, " 
the director said to Brother Jonathan. "He'd 
better board th' fust week with you. " 

The old lady by the fireside seemed at this 
point to take some notice of the presence of the 
stranger, so Brother Jonathan, in an explanatory 
way, raised his voice and said to her, "This is 
eour new schule-teacher. " 

She leaned forward and raised a hand to her 
ear to catch his words, so he returned to the 
charge again with a still more elevated voice and 
said, " This 'ere young man's agoin' to teach eour 
schule. " "Yas, yas, I know," she muttered in a 
fai'-away tremulous voice. " 'Twas an awful hard 
winter an' a'most everything froze to death." 
The landlord renewed the eflFort with greater vigor. 
He fairly poured into her ear, "Schule, schule, 
goin' tew teach schule," but her tremulous, 
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cracked voice was but an echo of other days as she 
responded, "Jess so, jess so, he's been dead an' 
gone a good many years." 

'Tilda was especially delighted with the an- 
nouncement that school would begin. Long Tom 
noted the fact in the evening and commented upon 
it. He was evidently jealous of the new comer. 
Was he afraid that Matilda would cultivate an 
aflFection for him ? Who made him the guardian of 
her affections? Perhaps he admired her himself. 
Time would tell ! 

When the next morning came, it found our 
young fi'iend at his post at an early hour. He 
kindled a fire in the fire-place, and the smoke curl- 
ing up from the old-fashioned outside chimney 
was a notification to the urchins of the young 
settlement that school was actually about to com- 
mence. A saucy red squirrel ran chattering and 
barking up an adjacent oak, as much as to say, " I 
am a truant, you can't catch me. " 

The teacher discovered that the principal appli- 
ance that he had at hand was a brass bell. Con- 
sulting his pocket time-piece, and finding it to be 
half-past eight o'clock, he rung the bell from the 
door-way. Children soon began to come — an as- 
sortment of ages, sizes and conditions. It seemed 
a trying time to him as they came trooping into 
the house,, familiarly seeking the boys' and girls^ 
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sides. 'Tilda was among the number. Some large, 
stubbed boys, with plenty of grit, were kindly 
greeted by the young teacher, and nine o'clock 
found twenty-five scholars ranged upon the 
benches on both sides of the room, occupying the 
double row of roughlj'^-made desks that had been 
carved with jack-knives after the peculiar fancy of 
each occupant. 

Overhead the bare cross-beams of the low room 
were fairly within reach, and were the only ob- 
structions to a view of the rafters that supported 
the shake-roof. 

The pedagogue's first procedure was to make 
a roll of the pupils, and to classify them according 
to their studies. It was a new thing for them to 
have an "A" and a **B" class in mathematics. 
They had been used to struggling along in any 
shape heretofore, and the devil generally overtook 
the hindmost when he fell out at the double rule of 
three, or in that latitude. 

When the classification was done, he said to 
them : " This school has been placed in my charge, 
and I propose to govern it; and, at the same 
time, to be considerate of the feelings of all the 
scholars under my charge. I want the hearty co- 
operation of you all to make the school a success. 
To that end we must have order ; that is one of 
nature's first laws; and if we would be successful 
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we must observe that rule. I shall expect to be 
master here, and be obeved. I shall not be a hard 
master, and will ask nothing unreasonable of you, 
but will place every one upon his own honor to 
preserve order and maintain decorum." It was 
evident that Mr. John Q. Adams Russell was de- 
termined to be obeyed. He .was born to coni- 
mand. Notwithstanding his very frank avowal, 
he was soon put to the test. He was cot 
long in discovering the quarter from which 
insubordination would come, as the eyes of 
many of the children were cast in the direction of 
one of the young men, fully the size of the new 
teacher, and who was, evidently, the ring-leader in 
their disturbances. They seemed to await some 
overt act upon his part, at least it seemed so to 
the young pedagogue, and he was not far from 
right, for soon, when his back was turned, a larg-e 
and well-defined paper wad went whizzing past his 
head and stuck to the wall. 

His mind was quickly made up that the crisis 
would have to be met at once, and he was studying 
how to do it, when a titter ran through the room. 
Turning quickly he beheld the ring-leader with 
the thumb of his right hand on the side of his 
nose, with his hand outspread, waving the 
fingers defiantly at him. Mr. Russell advanced to- 
wards him, and the rebellious scholar sprang out 
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to meet the teacher halfway. If there W8i8 any- 
thing remarkable about the Keene boys, it was 
their pluck, but this particular youth, Jeremiah 
Smith, was reckoning without his host; for, ere he 
knew it, and before he could clinch the teacher, as 
he intended, the latter had clasped his collar, and 
by a dextrous movement of his foot laid the form 
of the scrubby youth upon the floor. The rebellion 
was crushed. The new teacher was master of 
the situation, physically as well as morally. 

Indeed, such w^as the control that he obtained 
that at the close of the day he requested 
two of the larger boys to remain a few moments 
affcer school, and they readily acceded to the re- 
quest. The lively insurgent of the morning, *^ Jer- 
ry "Smith, as the boys called him, and Joshua 
Dillon, apparently a confederate, were the ones 
selected by the teacher for a conference. 

He pointed out to them the advantages of a 
good education ; the great opportunities in a new 
country ; how the present youth w^ould in time be- 
come the master spirits and leading men of the 
new state, and closed the after-school talk wdth 
the pair hy an appeal for their assistance in case 
of any future disorder. The request struck r 
tender chord in their hearts. It occurred to them 
that they could be friends to the teacher instead of 
foes. They became friends and supporters. 
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Long Tom met these former ring-leaders of re- 
volts soon after, and endeavored to incite them to 
overt acts. He quickly found out their friendship 
for his rival. 

He said down at the store: "They've got a 
hell of a feller here a teachin' schule. In my 'pinion 
he's got to be run out of the country. " Easy to 
see that he was jealous. 

Old Brown, the store-keeper, had just charged 
him with two and six-pence for tobacco, and four 
shillings for whiskey. His trade was too valuable 
to be lost, so he agreed with him entirely. 



Y 
THE HDSKING-BEE 

*' Urged by the good host's daughter, a maiden young and 

fair, 
Lifting to light her sweet blue eyes and pride of soft 

brown hair, 
The master of the village school, sleek of hair and smooth 

of tongue, 

To the quaint tune of some old psalm« a husking-ballad 

sung." 

—Whittier. 

It was a happy idea when Brother Jonathan 
said, "Wal, I'll be consarned if I don't hev a 
huskin'. We'll hev an allfired good time at ther 
bee, an' it'll finish up ther fall work into ther bar- 
gain, tew. I'll jest invite ther boys in." And he 
did. It was given out that on Saturday there 
would be a huskin' at Bellamy's. By way of prep- 
aration the landlord drew in the corn shocks, with 
the oxen, from the clearing, and thej^ were stowed 
away conveniently in the log barn adjoining the 
Franklin tavern. 

Brother Jonathan was stimulated to this exer- 
tion by his good-wife, Lovina, who said, ''Now if 
yeou air agoin' to hev suthin, git right around an' 
git ready, an' don't leave everything fer me tew 

(41) 
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do, as if, fer ther land's sake, I hain't got enough 
tew do ah'eady." 

Real joviality abounds in a country crowd. Es- 
pecially is this the case in a new country. The 
jolly folks at Brother Jonathan's huskin'-bee were 
no exception to this rule. Saturday afternoon 
saw the gathering of a motley throng, ranging 
from the deacon down to the fiddler. A new 
country, too, is a common leveller. Dignataries, 
like the deacon and the justice, were as much 
the butt of a joke, on this occasion, as anybody. 

Mrs. Bellamy had taken advantage of the op- 
portunity and put a quilt on, and asked in the 
women and girls of the settlement. It was quite 
generally understood that when the huskin' and 
quiltin' were done they were going to have a time 
at Brother Jonathan's. 

As if these combined events were not a time 
enough by themselves. As if the news that would be 
told would not be sufficient to keep the neighbor- 
hood supplied with recreation for a month to come. 

The landlord led the way for the meii folks 
to the barn, and seated upon a bundle of stalks, 
an inverted basket, a measure or a pail, they went 
at it nimbly, each man or boy, with a wooden 
husking peg. The yellow ears flew into piles in the 
center of the barn floor, and an incessant flow 
of talk, talk, flowed. from the huskers' lips. 
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"I was down th' creek t'other day to thet saw 
mill of Lane's," said Deacon Jones. ** They talk 
of startin' a town an' callin' 'er Lanesville. They 
say she'll outshine this yere city of Keene, an' 
thet they've more nat'ral advantages of water- 
power." 

A general laugh of derision went up at this 
declaration. " Ho, they'll never 'mount to much," 
chimed in the fiddler, *^ Keene has got too much 
th' start. We've got a store an' a blacksmith 
shop an' a hotel." 

**I agree it's altogether too near Keene to be 
any great shakes," responded the deacon. This 
sentiment raised a laugh, and the future of Lanes- 
ville was settled— in the minds of the people of 
Keene, at least. 

"The deacon thar's a sperited man," declared 
Solomon Smith. *"Minds me of one of my an- 
cestors who fit in th' Revolushionary war. His 
kernel wus a Quaker, strange as it may seem, an' 
my ancestor shone up to th' old man's dorter, 
at home. Th' fust fight my relashun went into he 
run, an' he never stopt till he come to a bridge, 
where he found a bottle of licker, gentlemen, prime 
licker, I suppose it was, what was dropt by some 
one in greater haste than him. From 'way back 
th' Smiths have needed no second invitashun to 
drink. It braced th' Smiths up that air day an' 
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he went back to th' fight with renewed courage. 
He was a relatin' th' circumstance to th' kernel^ 
an' he says to him, 'It's a good thing that 
thee came back, David, or thee couldn't have 
Betsey.'" 

'' How was he arter that? " 

** Qh, he was all right, he come out of th' war a 
captin," concluded Solomon Smith. 

" I'll tell ye what it is," asserted Peg-leg Brown, 
"War's a terribul thing. I've been thar myself. I 
fit in the war of eighteen twelve." It was currently 
reported, however, that the boastful hero had lost 
his leg down East in a threshing machine, and 
that the war of 1812 opened when " Peg-leg" was 
three years old. He had repeated his story so 
often, though, that he had come to believe it thor- 
oughly himself, even if others discredited it. Al- 
though, to him, they apparently accepted the 
heroic details that he related, partly to humor 
him, but more largely to guy the doughty hero by 
pretending to swallow the bait that he cast out, 
hook, bob and sinker. So that the phrase got to 
be a by-word in Keene, and many things dated 
from the time that ** Peg-leg Brown fit in th' war 
of twelve." 

Meantime, as the piles of corn grew apace, the 
joviality increased. Jack Winters, a boy of a 
dozen years, was the favorite of the settlement. 
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His accomplishments made him the envy of his 
young companiovs. The cry goes up, ** Give us a 
clog, Jack." He appeals to Napoleon Bonaparte 
Jenks, a young man of twenty odd years, who is a 
sort of all-around man, and claims to have seen a 
great deal of the world, and is one of the lead- 
ing spirits of the convivial gatherings at the Keene 
tavern. 'Tis true his overbearing burden of name 
has dwindled down to "Bony Jenks; "so as we 
have said. Jack, who appeared to be the protege of 
"Bony," appealed to him to "pat the juba," and 
a ring of enthusiastic admirers formed about him 
while he trod the systematic step of the clog to 
time beat by the versatile Bony, having thrown 
off his vest and limp wool hat for that purpose. 

"Great boy, that," and a chorus of spatting or 
hands followed the conclusion of the clog. 

" A song, a song by Bony," is the cry. Bony m 
Hothing loth to respond, and he sings in a melo- ' 
dious voice, a plantation corn-husking melody. 

/ "Come to de husking, darkies, come. 
An' merry let us be, 
We'll husk de corn, an' dance an' sing, 
Wid fun an' jollity. 

"Den come to de husking, darkies, come. 
De stars are shining bright, 
Sal will be dar and Lucy, too, 
Wid lubly Mary White, 
Den, darkies, come, oh darkies, come. 
Oh come, oh come, to tho husking come. 
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*' We'll liab de fiddle, sing and dance, 
An' * bones ' wid dat ole strain, 
Dat he used to sing long time ago, 
Bont lubly Mary Blane. 

Den come to the husking, etc. 

"We'll hab some more of dem good ole times, 
Dat we had in Tennessee, 
We'll sing dat solemcholy song, 
Ob poor Miss Rosa Lee. 

Den come to the husking, etc. 

" We'll hab the best of 'possum fat. 
Coon soup an' Johnny cakes, 
We'll kiss de gals an' husk de corn. 
An' dance till de mornin' breaks. y 

Den come to de husking, etc^^ 

I Uproarious laughter and merriment followed 
the song. 

*'You bet your boots Bony kisses th' gals," 
Long Tom said. 

*' And shakes his foot with 'em too," said Hank 
Potter. 

Thus encouraged, the musical hero struck up 

THE BUFFALO GALS. 

"As I was lumbering down de street, 
Oh, down de street, 
Oh, down de street, 
Dat pretty colored gal I chanced to meet, 
Oh, she was fair to view. 

"Oh, Buffalo gals, won't you come out to-night, 
Won't you come out to-night, 
Won't you come out to-night. 
Oh, de Buffalo gals, won't you come out to-night, 
And dance by de light ob de moon? 
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"Den we stopped awhile and had some talk, 
Oh, we had some talk, 
Oh, we had some talk. 
And her heel covered up the whole sidewalk 
As she stood right by me. 
Oh, Buffalo gals, etc. 

"I'd like to kiss dera lubly lipa 
Dem lubly lips, 
Dem lubly lips, 
I think dat I could lose my wits. 
And drop right on de floor. 
Oh, Buffalo gals, etc. 

"I axed her would she go to dance, 
Would she go to dance, 
Would she go to dance, 
I thought dat I might have a chance. 
To shake my foot with her. 
Oh, Buffalo gals, etc. 

"I danced all night and my heel kept arocking. 
Oh, my heel kept arocking, 
Oh, my heel kept arocking. 
And I balance to de gal wid a hole in her stocking, 
She was de prettiest gal in de room. 
Oh, Buffalo gals, et-c. 

" I am bound to make dat gal my wife, 
Dat gal my wife, 
Dat gal my wife. 
Oh, I should be happy all my life, 

If I had her aJong wid me. 
Oh, Buffalo gals, won't you come out to-uight?" 

J 

The applause that followed this famous song 
demonstrated that Mr. Napoleon Bonaparte Jenks 
was indeed the hero of the hour, and was in the 
zenith of his glory. 
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An interested observer and participant in the 
husking-bee was Mr. John Q. A. Russell, who ex- 
plained that he, too, was a farmer boy and pur- 
sued that calling until he attended the old acad- 
emy at Canandaigua, New York. 

While this scene of activity and merriment was 
transpiring among the industrious huskers, the 
fairer sex in the sitting-room at the tavern itself, 
were not far behind the sterner portion of the 
assemblage in imbibing the spirit of the occasion. 
True to the nature of v/omankind an incessant 
flow of talk — small talk, side talk and general- 
was indulged in. Neighborhood gossip had the 
airing of a red-letter day. This did not interfere, 
of course, with the work at hand— the quilting. In 
fact it rather stimulated it, for woman's hand is 
as deft as her tongue is glib. 

In giving out the word, Brother Jonathan had 
said that "mother'' sent an especial invite to the 
"wimmen folks," and "mother" was none other 
than the estimable wife, helpmeet and occasional 
irritator of the aforesaid Brother Jonathan, who 
had, erstwhile, responded to the name of Lovina 
when she had accepted Mr. Jonathan Bellamy for 
better or for worse, but after the fashion of the 
country, still extant, her name and identity had 
bef^n sunk into the general one of Mother. 

Probably the most unique character at the 
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quilting was Aunt Sophrona Higgins. She was 
authority in the settlement upon some things- 
babies, for instance. Who was there, in the circle 
of her acquaintance, who would incur the risk of 
bringing up a baby without her aid and advice? 
No one, whosoever they were, would attempt it. 

If there was any one question, more than an- 
other, that interested the quilting, it was prospec- 
tive matches. The new school-teacher had been an 
inhabitant of the settlement at Keene but a week, 
yet with that rare perception that guides human 
nature everywhere, his name was already coupled 
with that of the landlord's pretty daughter. 

Aunt Sophrona, who sat next to Mrs. Deacon 
Jones, bent over as she bit off a thread and tied a 
knot in the quilt that was on the frames before 
them, and said furtively, in an undertone, to the 
deacon's wife, " They do say that the new teacher's 
sweet on 'Tilda, an' it's likely to make a match." 

*' Pshaw!" whispered Mrs. Deacon Jones, I 
can't for th' life of me see what he finds to ad- 
mire." 

Now, a^ a matter-of-fact, the deacon's wife, her- 
self, had three daughters who were attaining the 
somewhat doubtful distinction of being old maids, 
and Aunt Sophrona, knowing her weakness, and 
desiring to keep on the best side of her, said: 
**Now there's any one of your dorters— Ann Eliza, 

4 
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Mary Jane or Nancy Mariah— that would make a 
man a much more comfortable helpmeet, besides 
bein' ever so much more sensible Uke." A tender 
chord being touched in the mother's bosom, and 
her vanity as well, she responded, " Thej were ever 
so much more dutifler brought up." 

The three daughters were ranged alongside of 
their maternal relative, and were as prim as 
though they had been everlastingly tied to their 
mother's apron-strings, and the flattery of Aunt 
Sophrona, reaching their ears, caused a simpering, 
sickly smile to chase over their faces in concert. 
But these three flowers, transported from York 
State to the wilderness, were not blossoming to 
any great extent, while 'Tilda, the wild rose of the 
forest, shed the fragrance of her rural beauty upon 
the rustic hearts of the backwoods swains. 

At this juncture Aunt Sophrona reached down 
into a capacious silk bag, which she carried with 
her, and was fastened at the top with a puckering 
string, and fished from its contents a small bottle 
of smelling salts, and proceeded to take a sniff 
with each nostril, and said, by way of explana- 
tion, ^-'Hartshorn's th' best thing fer keepin' th' 
head clear of headaches an' sich. I couldn't do 
without it." She followed that up with another 
(live into the bag that resulted in the finding of a 
little black polished kidney snuff-box, and apply- 
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ing a pinch of the ^^best scotch" to both nostrils 
she was ready again for gossip. 

But suddenly she began to feel about her dress 
skirts and the chair nervously and said, "Mercy 
on me ! what did I do with that air gi^een umbrel- 
ler?" 

The landlord's wife quieted her by saying, 
"Yeou set it down in th' corner yender, Aunty." 

"Goodness grashus, I thought I'd lost it!" re- 
plied Aunt Sophrona, drawing a long breath. 

When Mi's. Bellamy went to borrow the quilt- 
ing frames she said that they were going to 
have an old-fashioned time. "Jist th' same's we 
uster have deown East." So, now she said, "make 
yourselves tew hum, an' go in an' hev a good 
time." Mother and daughter had made ample 
provisions for the day. Baking had extended 
over several days previous in providing for the in- 
nenj^ man. A bountiful supply of pumpkin pies, 
doughnuts and tarts, with jelly filling, the latter 
the handiwork of 'Tilda, herself, comprised the list 
of edibles, while in liquid refreshments some two- 
and-sixpence tea and the landlord's bar'l of hard 
cider, and even a drop of the ardent, itself, procur- 
able at the store, might be had. 

The husking was as good as done when the fair 
'Tilda appeared on the scene, the bearer of a 
goodly lot of provender, and ample justice was 
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done to it by the hearty huskerB. As night was 
coming on lanterns were hung in the barn, and 
Brother Jonathan announced, "Clar these traps 
right up, we're goin' tew hev a time right yere 
neow." 

Bonj' Jenks was a man of alacrity, and he 
pitched right in to get the place in Order, and even 
the little justice bustled around with all the dig- 
nity and importance that he could assume. 

The French fiddler mounted a barrel and com- 
menced an excruciating thumping and sounding of 
cat-gut with his fingers, accompanied by a squeak- 
ing and tightening of pegs. When it was all per- 
fected he gave a few rasping saws with the bow, by 
way of an introductory flourish, and Mr. Bony 
Jenks, being a sort of master-at-arms, exclaimed, 
"Git yo' pardners!" and the fiddler announced, 
" Form on fo' th' fust quadrille." 

There was a general scramble for partners^and 
for the floor. Three sets were very quickly formed. 
The flddler sung out, "Salootyo' pardners!" 
Tum-ti-tumity-tum, went the violin. A general 
scrape to the right and left and away went the 
dancers. There was Deacon Jones and wife oppo- 
site partners to Long Tom and 'Tilda. Solomon 
Smith and Miss Polly Briggs vis-a-vis to the little 
justice and Aunt Sophrona. 

"Fust fo' right an' lef," called the fiddler. 
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Tum-tum-tum-tum-tang, went the fiddle. So went 
the quadrillQ and likewise the Monnaie Musk and 
the Opera Reel. Brother Jonathan cut a genu- 
ine "pigeon wing" when it came his turn to 
"Money musk at the head," and he went down 
the middle and up the outside as spry as a boy of 
sixteen. Mr. John Q. A. Russell mingled with the 
gay throng, and was an interested votary of 
pleasure. 

It is not certain that the ushering in of the 
peaceful Sabbath would have put an end to the 
festivities had not an exciting and untoward event 
happened. Solomon Smith rushed into the dance 
at a late hour and breathlessly announced : " My 
hoss is stole ! " This produced consternation and 
dismay, where but a moment before, had been gai- 
ety and laughter. " The blacklegs ! the blacklegs I" 
shouted Peg-lefg Brown, the town constable. " Th' 
black-legs air at it agin. If th' track's fresh my 
mare's good for 'em," and he strode out of the 
room and mounted his fleet-footed mare, and was 
away on the dimly-outlined Jonesville road before 
the confused crowd had time to gather their sen- 
ses." "I was jest agoin' to give 'em Old ZipCoon," 
said the fiddler sorrowfully. 
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THE BLACKLEGS 

" A famous man is Robin Hood, 
The English ballad-singer's joy ! 
And Scotland has a thief as good ; 
An outlaw of as daring mood ; 
She hafl her brave Rob Roy ! " 

—Wordsworth. 

Peg-leg Brown was a forlorn hope. It was not 
deemed advisable to make an organized pursuit of 
the horse-thief that night. There were so many 
"wimmen folks" to be got home that it was de- 
cided to meet at the tavern in the morning and 
follow the trail that, no doubt, led in the direc- 
tion the constable had taken. 

The blacklegs, to whom was credited the ex- 
ploit, were an unknown quantity in the settle- 
ment. They were popularly credited with being a 
sort of mystic circle, with signs and methods of 
communicating to each other, unknown to the 
uninitiated. They were supposed to extend 
over a large section of the country, and to be 
linked together for the purpose of theft. Save 
from vague hints among the settlers it was 
not known who were members of the gang, 

(54) 
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SO closely were the secrets of the oath-bound or- 
ganization kept. 

Popular opinion seemed to point to certain 
individuals as members of the blacklegs, but with 
such secrecy and concert were their acts performed 
that justice was baffled and discovery next to im- 
possible. In fact, some spy of the gang might be 
in the midst of any assembly in the neighborhood 
for anything that might be known. 

Sometimes their acts partook of a friendly 
nature. A poor man in a neighborhood wanting 
a chain, a plow, or some farm implement was 
often rewarded with finding the article at his door, 
left over night by some member of the society who 
was knowing of his wants, and who depleted the 
goods of a more forehanded resident of, possibly, 
some far-away locality. 

Northern Indiana was generally regarded to be 
their rendezvous, and in that direction disap- 
peared, mysteriously, many a piece of horseflesh, 
that never was heard of more. Convenient hiding- 
places, on the way, must have been provided by 
confederates, who passed the property on, while 
the original thieves returned to their homes un- 
suspected, their absence being unknown. 

A gallant band of young horsemen tightened the 
girths of their steeds, at the tavern Sunday morn- 
ing, and were dispatched upon the trail the con- 
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stable had taken the night before. They were off 
bright and early. "Damn their souls, if we git 
'em I" was the exclamation of one of the party. 
The little banty justice of the peace was there to 
air his brief authority, and sent the party in pur- 
suit in the name of the strong arm of the law, 
which he so ludicrously represented. 

It was a hot trail the constable struck, and he 
was bound to distinguish himself. It was a "pok- 
erish" ride, too, that he took in the flitting 
shadows of the forest, with visions of horse- 
thieves, blacklegs, et al,, before him. Poets have 
sung of the midnight ride of Paul Kevere, but who 
shall celebrate in song the midnight ride of Con- 
stable Brown ? 

He was elected to a township office the spring 
before, through sympathy. Constables were 
looked upon in the settlement as of no service, 
whatever, for use or ornament. Peg-leg was put 
up for an ornament; he made a big run and was 
elected. It was never expected that he would 
do anything, and here he was, unexpectedly, dis- 
tinguishing himself by his bold break and dash 
after the horse-thief, in the dead hours of the night 
when ghosts are popularly supposed to stalk the 
highways. 

His own blood ran cold, but he urged his mare 
on, on. The faithful animal was his sole connec- 
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tion with life and being ; without her friendly and 
diligent effort he would have felt cut off from the 
worid. He urged her forward with a tap of his 
wooden leg, and as he proceeded his spirits and 
courage rose. The one-legged constable was sur- 
prising himself, even, by his daring. But suppose he 
overtook the blacklegs, what then? Yes, what then? 

He rode fast and he rode hard through the 
long avenue, lined with tall, grim sentinels of the 
forest, and when the gray light of morning 
broke he was far on the road to Jonesville. 

He drew rein upon the mare, to see how well he 
was prepared to encounter the rogue who had 
committed the depredation; for it dawned upon 
him that he should be prepared for that event, 
which he considered as liable to happen. So he 
drew from the pocket of his round-about an old 
fashioned horse-pistol, a family heir-loom, that his 
egotism had prompted him to carry since his ele- 
vation to the high oflSce of constable, and carefully 
examined the priming. He placed it back in the 
receptacle sigain, aftier this inspection, well satisfied 
with his precaution, and brought forth, from an- 
other pocket, a pair of handcuflfs, which he simi- 
larly carried as an ensign of his office, although 
they had been a daily burden to him. 

Yet the vanity of his official position and the 
warlike reputation he desired to maintain, made 
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him a willing sufferer, and were the means of equip- 
ping him for the expedition he had so unceremoni- 
ously departed upon. He thanked his stars for 
being armed. It was a bracing thing for his cour- 
age, too. 

There is no knowing how far he might have 
gone, in this sort of reverie, had not his attention 
been attracted to the plain imprint of a horse's 
hoofs in the road. Very fresh tracks they were, 
too. That served to awaken him, and he urged his 
mare onward. He felt that he was on the sure 
trail now. Suddenlv the tracks led out of the road 
and were lost in the brush on the left. 

The constable dismounted, led his horse into 
the woods and tied her to a sapling. Drawing his 
weapon from its place he carefully took observa- 
tions about him. Meantime, the party of horse- 
men from Keene were going over the road at 
a rapid rate. Their spirits were high. They, too, 
could discern the tracks of the stolen horse, and 
more sharply marked, too, they saw the hoof- 
marks of Peg-leg Brown's mare; it was a smaller 
foot-print. 

"Probably Peg-leg's got 'em now/' said the 
leader, in derision. 

** Ho, ho, ho ! " went up a chorus. 

^*I'm broke up at th' idee of a one-legged con- 
stable catchin' a hoss-thief." 
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" Ho, ho, ho !" went up chorus number two. 

There is no telling the extent of merriment that 
might have prevailed in this party, if their atten- 
tion had not been attracted by a peculiar sip^ht 
bearing down upon them. Two horsemen were 
rapidly nearing the merry-makers. The one in 
the rear was wildly flourishing a long horse-pistol 
over his head, with all the gesticulations usually 
credited to a Comanche Indian. The party of 
horsemen halted in surprise. As the two horse- 
men approached nearer they saw that the horse- 
pistol was being handled by Peg-leg Brown, and 
that the rider in advance was expostulating with 
him. They were more astonished than ever when 
they saw who it was he had in charge. 

*'Holy Moses, it's Long Tom !" was the gen- 
eral exclamation. 

He was a big coward, despite all his bravado. 
The sight of the weapon filled him with abject 
fear, and at the same time seemed to inspire 
the constable with fresh courage and zeal. 

"Three cheers for Peg-leg Brown," was pro^ 
posed. 

"Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!" echoed among the 
forest trees. 

" Wher'd you git 'im?" said the leader to the 
constable. 

" Surrounded 'im back in th' woods yere." 
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"You can't arrest a man on Sunday/' expostu- 
lated Long Tom. 

"But I hev," said Peg-leg. 

" He hain't showed no papers/'said Long Tom, 
warily watching the horse-pistol. 

"Sure 'nuflf, whar's yer papers?" the leader in- 
quired. 

"Hain't got none." 

" Got ter let 'im go then." 

"Sho! thar's th' hoss an' thar's th' man, 
<jaught in th' act; take 'im down to th' jedge, 
he'll know." 

"Sure 'nuflf, sartin," the leader said, "I never 
thought o' that." 

Long Tom being manacled with the constable's 
wristlets could interpose no further objection, and 
was sullenly taken back to Keene. 

Constable Brown was the hero of the hour, and 
the pride of Keene. 

" Boys," Brother Jonathan declared, "I'm will- 
in' tew allow he fought in ther war of eighteen 
twelve." 

The little justice was nonplussed about the Sun- 
day question. He was not quite certain about the 
"statoot," as the settlers called it, but he finally 
remanded the prisoner to the care of the con- 
stable, to be brought before him for trial on the 
morrow. 
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" Goin' to send fer some lawyers?" was asked of 
him. 

"Naw, this court don't want no pettifoggers 
argying an' splittin' hairs afore it." 

By the next day the excitement over the cap- 
ture of Long Tom, and his forthcoming trial, was 
intense. 

** These 'ere blacklegs's got ter be cleaned 
out." 

** Give the man a speedy trial an' a fair show ; ef 
he's guilty let 'im suffer th' penalty of th' law," was 
the expressed sentiment. 

Solomon Smith, the owner of the stolen horse, 
considered that he should fairly divide the honors 
of being an important personage with Consta- 
ble Brown and the justice. 

To accommodate the crowd the justice opened 
court in the bar-room of the tavern, that being the 
place of the greatest general convenience. What 
little legal business the 'squire had transacted, 
heretofore, had been done in the front room of his 
own house. 

When court had convened and the jury of twelve 
men, good and true, had been selected, who imag- 
ined themselves something in the light of the 
twelve apostles, business was all ready to pro- 
ceed. 

The little justice ordered the prisoner to stand 
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up. The form of Long Tom towered up like a 
monument, as he rose. 

The 'squire said: '* You're charged with the 
high crime and misdemeanor of stealin' a hoss; 
what say ye, guilty er not guilty ?" 

' * Not guilty, 'squire. ' ' 

The crowd fairly expected, from this positive 
declaration of the prisoner, that he would be dis- 
charged, but the court said: **Set down, then;" 
and Long Tom was seated accordingly. 

The justice continued : " It becomes my bounden 
duty to call fer th' testimony an' to propound th' 
law. The fust witness's Constable Brown. Mis- 
ter Brown, you will please be sworn." 

The constable took the usual oath, and the jus- 
tice being the only legal talent in Keene, proceeded 
w'ith the trial something after the manner of a 
prosecuting attorney; both protecting the rights 
of the prisoner and maintaining the cause of the 
people. 

*^Now, Mister Brown," said the justice to the 
constable, "You're a resident of this 'ere place?" 

"Certain, 'squire." 

" You know th' pris'ner at th' bar? " 

"I do, I'm sure on't." 

"Whar did yer see th' pris'ner last afore th' 
hoss was stole?" 

"Riaht vere at Brother Jonathan's huskin'-bee." 
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" Whar'd ye see him next? " 

' Dodgin' behind a tree, up in th' brush, near 
Jonesville." 

''What fer a hoss did he hev ? '' 

"It wor a sorrel hoss, your honor." 

"Any distinguishin' marks? " 

The witness seemed to hesitate at this question, 
and his eyes were cast down to the floor seem- 
ingly trying to recollect some of the marks of 
the beast. Meantime, the most extraordinary 
spectacle, in pantomime, was going on, and 
was seen by everybody in the couii3-room, except 
the witness. 

Solomon Smith, the owner of the animal in 
question, was going through a series of motions 
with his hands, and was working his mouth at the 
witness, endeavoring to impart the information to 
him, thinking, no doubt, that it was vital to the 
case for the witness to be able to describe these 
points whether he knew them or not. 

When the crowd fully realized the ludicrousness 
of the situation, it burst into a hearty laugh, and 
Solomon Smith, for the first, noticed that he was 
the centre of attraction. He had been so busily 
engaged in the effort to communicate the desired 
information, that he had become oblivious to his 
surroundings. 

The little justice pounded vigorously on the 
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bench and shouted, "Order, order in the court! 
Order, or I shall call you before the bar! " 

A dozen men, thinking that the judge in- 
tended to treat, said as one man: '^Call me up, 
'squire." 

This ended the testimony of the witness. The 
next witness called was Solomon Smith, from 
whom was elicited the fact that he was the owner 
of th(^ horse that was taken at the husking-bee, 
and that it was the same animal that was found 
in the possession of Long Tom. 

The court now asked the prisoner if he had any 
defense. 

"I didn't make no defense," the prisoner said, 
mistaking the question. " Ef I'd only hed my rifle, 
I'd of defended myself." 

The evidence being concluded, the justice said 
to the jurors: "Gentlemen of th' jury, you hev 
heard th' evidence. What say ye— guilty, er not 
guilty?" 

" Guilty ! " was the verdict. 

"Pris'ner, stand up agin," the justice com- 
manded. "You hev been found guilty of this 'ere 
crime. It becomes my bounden duty ter pronounce 
sentence upon ye. You are sent to Jacksonburg 
fer five years, at hard labor, an' may God have 
mercy on your soul, is the sentence of this 'ere 
court." 
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The trial being thus ended, it was concluded 
to convey the prisoner to his doom as speedily a>s 
possible. This necessitated a journey to the 
county-seat, at Tecumseh, where Peg-leg and his 
charge arrived in due time. 

Some of the oflScials there asked the constable 
about where he was going. 

**To take a pris'ner to the State's prison," he 
answered. 

" Where was he convicted ? " 

" Before our 'squire at Keene.' 

"What? No justice of the peace can send a 
man to Jackson, young man I " 

"But this 'ere pris'ner was convicted by a 

jury." 

" Well, that's all wrong. You are getting your 

fingers burned. All that a justice can do is to hold 

an examination, and if the evidence is sufficient, 

bind him over to the circuit court." 

"Sure?" 

"Certain." 

•'The constable was horrified at the discovery, 
and, upon advice, left the prisoner at the county 
jail and returned to Keene bearing the sad news, 
much to the humiliation of the justice, who had 

exceeded the bounds of the law. 

Not long after that some lawyers at the county- 
seat got Long Tom released, upon the plea that 
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he could not be pl^^ed twice in jeopardy for the 
Bame crime. 

He swung his rifle on his shoulder and departed 
towards the setting sun, followed by his faithful 
dog, his sole remaining friend. As he vanished in 
the distance he turned and shook his fist in the di- 
rection of the Keene settlement, and said, with an 
angry oath, **I'll be even with them yit." 
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THE RAISING 

" Then let the sounds of measured stroke 

And grating saw begin ; 

The broad-axe to the gnarled oak, 

The mallet to the pin ! " 

—Wbittier. 

The brave capture of Long Tom, and his easy 
escape from the meshes of the law, furnished a deal 
of excitement •for Keene. The circumstances were 
not forgotten for many a long day. One matter 
seemed to be settled by these events. The rivalry 
between Long Tom and the school-teacher for the 
hand of the fair Matilda was at an end. The 
teacher had a clear field, apparently. 

The aflFair remained the main topic for gossip 
until it became noised about that Deacon Jones' 
barn was ready to raise. The raising of the first 
frame barn in the settlement was of especial impor- 
tance. It was of great significance, in the minds of 
the settlers, a greater event could not occur. It 
seemed to call out the male population from far 
and near. 

Among them was a quaint specimen of the 
backwoods hunter, clad in a homespun suit, with 
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fringes, somewhat after the style of the native 
Indians. A coonskin cap protected his head, and 
buckskin moccasins covered his feet. His step was 
as noiseless as the tread of a panther, and it was 
said of him that he could whip his weight in 
wildcats. He wa^ not boastful, however, but quiet 
and deep-thinking, an acquirement of woodcraft. 
This strange individual was known as "Coonskin 
Joe." He carried one arm in a sling and said 
while they were getting the timbers ready : " Boys, 
I can't lift much, but I kin holler." 

'' What's th' matter with yer arm ? " 

"Plunked right through with a rifle ball." 

"How's that?" 

"Wal, ye see, I war up here on th' windfall 
huntin', an' had torn a hole in th' sleeve of this air 
wampus jus so it showed my butternut shirt. It 
war a clar case of th' disadvantage of wearin' a 
shirt at all, fer John Smith he wor a huntin', too, 
unbeknownst to me, an' he mistook this 'ere but- 
ternut shirt ferth' feathers of a turkey, an' he 
plunked her right through. A good shot fer him, 
pervided it wor a turkey, but a mighty poor one 
fer me, pervidin' it wor me, insted of th' turkey, 
which it wor." 

" We'll hev to pitch in an' git this 'ere frame up 
so 's to hev some fun afore sundown." 

"That's what we will," Coonskin Joe said. 
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"IVe heerd tell on some folks what thinks th' sun 
don't go down, but ain't I seen it every day for 
thirty year?" 

"That's only flgerative, flgerative like. Of 
course th' earth is round, like a ball, an' revolves 
on its own axis, an' goes 'round th' sun. Don't 
erstronomy teach us that? " 

" Tell that to th' jay birds, 'stronomy dashed, 
can't I see? Let anybody look at th' world ; 'aint 
she flat ? That's proof 'nuflf fer me, any day. I've 
heerd tell th' schule-master at Keene says 'tis nigh 
outer a hundred million miles to th' sun, an' so fur 
to th' moon. . I'd like to know who's been thar to 
measure it off? Sho I 'tain't ten miles fco th' moon, 
an' th' sun ain't so fur oflFs New York, nohow. 
You can't stuff anything else down me." 

" Wal, it's been proved that th' sun's th' center 
of th' solar system, an' we all revolve 'round it." 

" Thar 's been nothin' proved any more'n there 
has 'bout how many angels kin stand on a point 
of a needle, a question what I heerd discussed an' 
discussed by th' blue Presbyterians, an' th' more 
they talked 'bout it th' more perplexed they wor, 
too. I don't believe in these air new-fangled no- 
tions, nohow. Give us a leetle common sense in 
discussin' the'logical p'ints." ' 

"Columbus 'stablished th' fact th' earth is 
round, though." 
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"Christopher Columbus didn't know more'n 
th' Lord, what made us. S'arch th' scriptures 
through'n through, an' whar d'ye find 'bout 
th' world abein' round like er ball, as ye say?" 

While this discussion was in progress the sills of 
the structure were being placed in position, and 
the tenons secured with wooden pins, driven 
through the places bored for them. Meanwhile, 
a jug of the "craythur," as they say in Ireland, 
was at the disposal of the jovial backwoodsmen. 
The good deacon dispensed it freely as an evi- 
dence of hospitality, according to the custom of 
the day. 

Of course it was not partaken of for inebriety, 
but to exhilarate and fire the spirit, and to put en- 
thusiasm and life into the gathering. 

"Boys, let's licker before she goes up," the dea- 
con said, and fiffcy dry throats responded, and 
there was not any feat of strength but their 
hardy possessors were ready to perform after 
the kindly invitation of the deacon. 

"Heave-ho! heave-ho!" merrily sings out the 
boss carpenter, and with strong, sinewy arms, up 
she goes. " Steady now, steady ; hold fast with the 
pikes. Ah ! put in the braces, stick a pin there, 
drive it home." 

*' Heave-ho ! heave-ho !" 

Timber affcer timber rises. The cross-beams go in. 
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*' Heave-ho ! heave-ho 1" 

The plates, the crowning triumph, go up. A 
fierce lug it is to get them into place. Now, all to- 
gether. 

" Heave-ho ! heave-ho ! " 

There they are; but one man can secure them, 
and then the rafters go up like feathers, " Hurrah ! 
hurrah ! hurrah ! " 

Cheers echo through the deacon's clearing. The 
first frame barn of the Keene settlement has been 
raised. A new era has dawned in the wilderness. 

"Now for some fun, boys." A ring is formed 
for a wrestle, and two athletic backwoodsmen 
advance to the centre and take a square hold of 
each other. 

" I'll bet my money on Jake," Brother Jonothan 
avows. 

'' Go you two to one that Jehiel wins," bantered 
the little justice in response. 

This awakened a musical turn in the heart of 
Bony Jenks and he hummed— 

" 1*11 bet my money on the bob-tailed nag, 

Who'll bet on the bay ? 
I'm bound to run all night and bound to run all day, 
I'll bet my money on the bob-tailed nag, 

Dudah, dudah, day." 

The wrestlers were countering and maneuvering 
for an advantage, when, by a sudden movement, Je- 
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hiel got a hip-lock on his antagonist and laid him 
prone on the ground, amid great excitement. 

*'Jest as I told you," the justice said. "Any- 
one else what wants to tackle a whirlwind? " 

To the surprise of the company, the quiet 
school-master stepped forth. 

"I am in for any sort of fun, boys," he 
said in response to the general look of inquiry, 
and hp boldly advanced to join issue with the 
champion. The excitement at this time was in- 
tense, yet it was quite generally conceded that the 
champion of the former combat was a sure winner. 

"Shol he'll flop that air school-master, too 
quick." 

"Don't be too certain on that now, I don't 
think the school-teacher's any spring chicken." 

"There, there, flopped, by the great Jehovah! 
wan't that slick, though? " 

Sure enough, though his antagonist towered 
above him, the pedagogue's superior strategy won 
the fall. 

"Try ye on a side-holt 'nd give ye th' under- 
holt," challenged the defeated champion. 

"All right," the teacher responded. 

The victory was again with the school-master. 

"No wonder he's good at it, th' way he has to 
rassle with them children." 

A long line of men and boys was then formed to 
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witness a '^hop, skip and jump." The teacher fairly 
divided the honors with the spryest of the con- 
testants. 

"Boys, let's go down to th' corners an' have a 
game of ball, Lord willinV' the deacon said. 

When that objective point was reached, sides 
were chosen, a club being tossed up and caught by 
one of the leaders who chose sides. Hand was 
measured over hand to see who would have the 
first choice. The last hand that could wholly 
grasp the bat being the successful one. The win- 
ner's first choice was the school-master, and the 
opposing leader chose the teacher's vanquished 
opponent, Jehiel. When the sides were selected 
the bat was again thrown up to determine which 
side should have their innings. Jehiel's side won 
the first "ins." 

"What part do you play? " asked the leader of 
young Adams. 

"I used to catch, down at old Canandaig'," he 
replied. 

So the teacher was put in to catch, and a most 
scientific job he did of it, too. He took the ball 
from over and under the bat. The batter generally 
struck at the sphere in vain, fanning the wind with 
his club, for the ball was usually taken from in 
front of the bat, by the catcher, at the risk of 
skinned knuckles, too. 
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He also proved a good thrower, and hit a num- 
ber of men who were "oif their goal." It was an 
interesting game throughout. Peg-leg Brown kept 
the tally on a notched stick. When the game ended 
it stood 29 to 23 in favor of the side the teacher 
was on. The school-master's stock was rising in 
the Keene settlement. Physical prowess is always 
looked upon with admiration. 

*That air schule-master is some punkins, arter 
all/' said Coonskin Joe, who had been an inter- 
ested spectator of the game. 



Yin 

THE SPARKING 

*' You want to see my pa, I b' pose? " 

" Wal ... no .... I come dasignin' " — 

" To see my ma? She's sprinklin' clo'es 

Agin tomorrer's i*nin.' 



— Lowell. 



The autumn months came on apace. The trees 
put on the garb of the changing season. Richly- 
hucd autumnal tints burst like a flame fipom the 
foliage of the forest. A smoky haze settled over 
' the earth. The sun came up a ball of fire, it hung 
like an apple of gold in the sky at mid-day, and 
went down in a halo of glory at evening. 
Warm winds, laden with the incense of the Souths 
were wafted over the land. It was glorious Indian 
summer, a delicious, dreamy time that nature 
evolves for us, perchance what mankind enjoyed 
ere the race was driven from the garden of the 
gods. 

Despite this roseate hue, life had a practical 
side to the backwoods settler; he must live. A 
strange-looking vehicle stood before the hostelrie 
of Brother Jonathan one frosty morning when the 
wind sent the leaves flying from the branches 

(76) 
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UDtil they covered the earth with a rich carpet. 
The fact of the matter is that Jedediah Jenkins 
was going to mill. This was something of an event, 
of itself, being two days' drive to the mill at 
Tecumseh. But the strange and original con- 
veyance of Jedediah drew the attention of mine 
host of the inn, and a number of early comers. 

The owner of the affair, standing in front of the 
tavern, having no vehicle to which he could hitch 
his team, had cut a good sized forked limb from a 
tree, and, by driving stakes in the forks, contrived 
to load it with his bags of grain and had hitched 
the horses to it, using the long part for a tongue. 

" Wal, ef that don't beat all creation,'' Brother 
Jonathan smilingly said. 

"Necessity is the mother of invention. It's 
purty tuflF times in these woods, but I'm bound to 
git along, somehow," the driver said; and sure 
enough, he did. It was a practical invention, and 
he returned four days later, with his grist in good 
condition. 

Not long after this came white- visaged Winter, 
soffcly, softly, like the dews* of night. Just before 
the crowd was breaking up at the tavern one even- 
ing, the hostler came in from the barn and said: 
"Boys, I believe we're goin' to have snow afore 
mornin' ; the air feels like it." 

One of the party who stuck his head out of 
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dooFB to make an observation of the weather, 
said : " Sure enough, it does." 

"Believe we'll hev a hard winter," said Coon- 
skin Joe. "I seed th' muskrats a buildin' thar 
nests purty middlin' high in th' swamps— a sartin, 
sure sign." 

"Corn husks was uncommon thick, too, this, 
fall, that's said to be a good indication of th' 
snugness of th' winter, I've heerd tell." 

"An onfailin' sign's th' wild goose bone. Ef it's 
thick and dark-colored, then look out fer a winter 
that'll whoop 'er up lively. You bet th' house'U 
want to be banked up all around. But ef th' 
breast bone 's clear, the season'U be mod'rate like 
'nd mild." 

"You've fust got to git your wild goose before 
you kin prove that sign. A more practical thing, 
'cording to my notion, is th' beasts an' birds right 
yere. Thar's th' squirrels, fer instance. Ef they 
lay up an extry lot of shack an' nuts, you can de- 
pend on't, it's purty sure to be cold enuflf to suit 
th' most fastidious pusson in this 'ere settlement." 

"Predictions 'bout th' weather's mighty on- 
sartin," said an elderly man. "It's hke plantin' 
in th' phases of th' moon, an' it generally turns 
out like th' sign of rain I've heerd of. Ef a hen 
stands on th' right foot, it's goin' to rain ; 'nother 
sign is ef it stands on th' left foot, it's goin' to 
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rain, an' still 'nother is ef th' hen stands on both 
feet, it's sure to rain." 

**Yes, there's signs an' signs, but you can't 
knock it out of th' head of ray Uncle Dan, 'bout 
plantin. He allers says to me, 'Plant in th' dark 
o' th' moon, th' sign's right then, an things 
what's planted then'll all grow below th' groun'. 
Ef you put in th' seed in th' wrong quarter, th' 
stuffll all run to vines,' so my uncle says to me." 

''It is quite a sure sign," said the elderly 
man, "that if it's a cold winter, it's likely to be 
cold weather, an' if it rains it's pretty sure it'll be 
wet, an' if you've got a good crop there'll be lots 
of it. It's all blamed moonshine about the moon." 

''I'm inclined tew think that yeou will know a 
sight more about what th' winter weather is by 
next spring," Brother Jonathan said. 

*' Er 'bout th' time th' ground-hog shows hisself 
in February." 

It's as true as preachin' 'bout th' ground-hog 
a-showin' his shadder on Candlemas day." 

That night the snow came. When the morning 
broke, a white mantle covered the earth; it was 
spread over tree-tops and house-tops, over brush- 
heaps and stumps, stacks and shelters; the 
boughs bent under its weight. When the smoke 
curled up from the chimney of the snow-laden log 
school-house on the hill it presented a wierd, fan- 
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tastic sight. The children trooped in, stamping 
the snow from their feet. A joyous shout and an 
occasional snowball were tokens of the exuberance 
of the boyish spirit, wrought up by the first snow- 
fall. 

The arrival of winter did not interfere with the 
work of the settler. It rather facilitated the main 
object, the clearing of the land, and the general 
attention was turned in that direction. In the 
evenings the conversation around the tavern fire 
generally drifted to the merits of rival wood- 
choppers, and Munchausen stories were told of 
their exploits with the eixe. It was hard times at 
Keene, only a little having been raised as yet, but 
the settlers bore the hardships cheerfully. The pri- 
vations were seldom referred to except in a jocular 
way. 

''Tell you what, boys," said Abiather White, 
''our crop o' turnips's what's a helpin' us out. 
To-day we was choppin' up on the north forty ; I 
took some turnips along an' roasted 'em in a log- 
heap. When th' old man says, 'Bithe, what'd ye 
bring fer dinner?' I jest produced th' turnips, 
done to a turn. I think we'll git through on 'em 
this winter." 

Coonskin Joe related the following : "As slick a 
thing's I know on wor played on Jim Gray. Jim 
wor a purty peart chopper, but he wor an un- 
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scrupulous chap, an' th' sheriff wanted him bad. 
Jim swore he'd never give up, but one day while he 
was choppin' a stranger come along who 'peared 
to take a p'tick'ler fancy to his choppin'. *Purty 
handy with th' axe,' th' stranger said to Jim. 
'Purty good axe, too ; let's see what I kin do with 
it,' an' Jim, he let him take th' axe an' when he 
said, kinder sudden-like, to him, 'You're my pris'- 
ner,' Jim had to cave— 'twas a cfetective." 

Unquestionably, what the gossips of Keene in- 
timated about the fondness of the school-master 
for the landlord's handsome daughter was true. 
Come Sunday night, the fire burned brightly on 
the hearth in the spare-room of the tavern at 
Keene. Miss Matilda had company, and the com- 
pany was the country school-master. The room 
was tidy ; the brick hearth was swept scrupulously 
clean ; the old-fashioned brass and irons in the fire- 
place glistened from scouring ; the ancient French 
clock, with its long mahogany case, marked the 
fleeting hours. The heavy back-log would last the 
evening out. In such a place of comfort and 
security who would not draw closer to the fire. 
Warm fire, nice room, pretty girl. Ye gods, what 
a time for making love I Here they were each sit- 
ting at a corner of the hearth in a demure way 
and talking about— the weather ! 

In some way , while this talk was going on, their 
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chairs were coming closer together. The fire gave 
a sudden leap when the point of contact came be- 
tween the chairs. Warm ? well, rather I 

"I was saying it is a very nice snow that has 
come, but it's nothing compared with a York 
State winter. The snow there is often up over the 
fences, and new roads are made across the fields," 
he said. 

'* You can't tell me anything about winter. We 
eame from Old Vermont, where the snow fills up 
the valleys between the steep hills, and they do 
say that the sun never gets around to thaw it out 
before July, though that's a slander upon my 
native State," she said. 

Now if an arm instinctively creeps around an 
enticing waist, and a lovely head droops over on a 
shoulder handy by, it shows that York State boys 
and Vermont girls know something else besides 
the weather, and there's no one nigh to hinder, as 
the poet says. 

If a pair of roguish eyes look up, and the 
chance is good, what harm is there in a kiss? 'Tis 
a sip of bliss, nectar for God and man. 

Woman's heart, her citadel, must needs be car- 
ried by a series of sieges, approaches and storms, 
during the making of which she is liable to resort- 
to many sorties, only to be driven back, sur- 
rounded and finally taken and led away a willing 
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captive. In our opinion the young school-master 
was brave enough and A'^aliant enough to complete 
the capture of the fair Matilda in, say — well, the 
winter's campaign. 

So much for the heart of woman ; how about 
the heart of man? 'Tilda knew a sure way to the 
affection of mankind when she brought in a plate 
of edibles — cake and tarts of her own make; and 
the pair sat down to a lunch by the fireside. The 
young man's heart melt.ed, and he said, '*If I had 
such a sweetheart as you." 

"And if I had a lover like, you," she said 
archly. " 

"I am not fooling." 

"And I am dead in earnest." 

"You witch." 

"Sorcerer.'' 



IX 

THE SUGAR CAMP 

"Come hither, .come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he Bee 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weatlier." 

—Sbakapeare, 

**That air's a sugar snow, I sweow; sap'U run 
to-day, sure," said Brother Jonathan, a February 
morning. 

The weather had been moderate for some davs, 
and the bright sunshine had set the sap coursing 
through the veins of the sugar maples. 

"Deacon Jones has been a bilin' for a week. 
They're goin' to sugar off to-night," said Peg-leg 
Brown. 

" The Deacon's wife an' dorters's some stuck up, 
but ther ole man, hisself, ain't sot up a bit ; he'll 
be mighty glad to have everybody come, an' ther 
wammen folks are jest as pleased, but most people, 
don't onderstand 'em," declared Coonskin Joe. 

"Neow, nobody don't require no special invita- 
tion from the Deacon tew come deoun," said the 
landlord. 

"But it needs a habus corpus to git you away 
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when you git to lickin' th' warm sugar," the little 
justice said. 

"Er a mixin' syrup on snow," ventured Peg-leg. 

The Deacon's sugar bush was not a great dis- 
tance from his new bam. The sugar camp itself 
was a rough cabin of logs and wajs open at one 
end. It was thatched over with slabs. A large 
caldron kettle was suspended on a pole over the 
fire. The contents were a seething, bubbling mass. 
Outside a large trough, made from a hewn log, 
contained a supply of sap. This had been gath- 
ered in buckets by the Deacon, who carried the 
pails suspended from a wooden yoke that rested 
upon his shoulders. The trees had been tapped 
with spiles made of sumac, with the pith taken 
out. Small troughs hewn out of split logs held the 
savory sap as it ran from the spiles. ' Dead leaves 
and twigs fell into the supply, but this was only 
an incident of the primitive method that the Dea- 
con was obliged to have recourse to. 

The night in question the cabin contained a gay 
party. Their laughter reverberated through the 
dark and lonesome forest. The firelight sent out 
a ruddy and cheerful glow through the openings 
in the cabin, and illuminated the interior, and 
lighted the faces of the occupants. 

The Deacon was stirring the contents of the ket- 
tle. He said: "I declare, I believe that'll grain 
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now; s'posen you try it." The Deacon's wife and 
daughters handed the saucers and spoons around, 
and there was a lively scramble to fill the saucers. 
The landlord, with the rest, was busily stirring 
the contents of the saucer with a spoon, when he 
chucked his wife under the chin and laughingly 
said to her: "Lovina, this makes me think of 
twenty years ago, when we were young, deoun in 
old Varmount." 

"An' a precious rogue yeou was, an' yeou ain't 
got entirely over it yit. Yeou was sweet on more 
than one then," said Mrs. Bellamy. 

** Oh, my angel, my sweet angel, don't refer tew 
them things. They air sad recoUecshuns that I 
couldn't marry 'em all. Yeou was a fortunate 
woman tew git me all tew yeourself." 

'* I am a gittin' so I kin use my arm agin," said 
Coonskin Joe. "When I git intirely well you girls 
want to look out, I give you fair warning." This 
last was addressed to the Deacon's daughters. 
They snickered. 

"This is better'n eatin' turnips," the little jus- 
tice said to Abiather White. 

"Or goin' tew mill with that contrivance o' 
yeoum," the landlord said to Jedediah Jenkins. 

"I've been in most every clime, but I kin truly 
say, ladies and gintlemen, that there's no occupa- 
tion so sweet as this," said Bony Jenks. 
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*'Look at ther surroundings, ther bevy of 
beauty," said Coonskin Joe. 

The Deacon's daughters snickered again. 

"You air sure your mare's tied fast to-night, 
becos I don't want to hold no court while th' sap 
runs," said the little justice to Solomon Smith. 

"An' it would take considerable to pull me 
away from this, too," said Constable Brown. 

" Nothin' less than a war would do it, I s'pose,' 
said Solomon Smith, ironically. 

Bony Jenks sang a snatch of a song : 

" Dere was an ole nigga, dey called him Uncle Ned ; 
He's dead long ago, long ago I 
He had no wool on de top of his head, 

In de place whar de wool ought to grow. 

His fingers were long, like de cane in de brake, 

And he had no eyes for to see ; 
He had no teeth for to eat de corn cake. 
So he had to let de corn cake be." 

"Poor ole Uncle Ned," said the landlord. "He 
is continually keepin' me athinkin' of Ole Dan 
Tucker, who, as a gineral thing, was tew late fer 
supper. They allers wanted tew git out of ther 
way fer him." 

" He never seemed to git thar like we air adoin' 
to-night," said Coonskin Joe. 

"If Aunt Saphrona Higgins was here to-night 
we mount sweeten her up some, "said the school di- 
rector. 
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"But we shall have tew confine eourselves tew 
ther ladies who air present. There's my wife, Lo- 
vina, fer instance. She ought tew git enough 
sweetness tew prevent her abein' sour-tempered fer 
a whole year." 

"Jonathan Bellamy, do yeou want me tew pull 
yeour ears ?" 

" Oh, no, my dear, no. They've growed all out 
o' proportion neow." 

The lovers sat in the comer. Matilda's bright 
eyes beamed upon young Russell. They were ob- 
livious to their surroundings. 

Coonskin Joe jerked his thumb over his shoulder 
at them, and said quietly to his neighbor: "Thar's 
suthin in th' wind." 



THE IRON HORSE 

*' On through the darkness with thundering footsteps, 
On through the hush and the silence of night, 
Labors the engine, while steady before her 

Gleams clear and radiant the beams of her light.'' 

— A. B, Bragdon, 

In the spring great activity prevailed in Keene. 
An intense excitement stirred the settlers. The 
tide of migration westward demanded better facili- 
ties for transportation. The Southern railroad 
was projecting its line west of Adrian ; already the 
surveyors had reached Keene. 

" I tell yeou what, eour fortun's made th' minit 
that road strikes this place," Brother Jonathan 
said with emphasis. 

"Th' Lord has deemed it best to send this bles- 
sin' to us," said Deacon Jones. 

** Corner lots'U go a whoopin' er I'm no jedge," 
the little justice said. 

"This is altogether th' most excitin' time since 
th' war of eighteen twelve," chimed Peg-leg Brown 

'' I've heern tell they was a running 'nother line 
'bout tew miles south through Lane," Brother Jon- 
athan said. 

(88) 
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"Tain't no good, though, this yere Keene's 
right in th' direct line west of Adrian." 

" 'N Lanesville, what does that little, stinkin' 
place amount to anyway? " 

"They don't stand no show at all." 

"Th' nat'ral 'vantages of this place's too great 
for that." 

" They mount jist's well hang up their fiddle." 

"Jest's sure'syou live." 

"Imagine th' consequence this 'ere place'U be," 
Brother Jonathan suggested. 

"AUowin'to an overpqwerin' providence," the 
Deacon said. 

"There's no knowin' what them Lanesville fel- 
lers will be up to, though." 

" Sho, I ain't a bit afeerd o' them." 

" Whar's this 'ere road agoin' to? " 

"Tew Kalameizoo er Checawgo." 

"They say that Checawgo, or Chicogo, as some 
calls it, is destined to be a great city." 

"Th' Uveliest place in th' West now, by all odds." 

" Built right in er swamp, too." 

" Medina's th' smartest place I know on in these 
parts. They've got a store thar that does more 
business than th' rest o' th' country put together 
an' now they've started a mill, too, an' they come 
from 'way down in Ohio an' Indiany to git their 
grists ground." 
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*'*I thought Canandaigua had gotth' start of 
'em." 

"Oh, git out! they are a movin' th' houses 
from Canandaig' to Medina." 

'' And Morenci, how about her? " 

"Morenci an' allth' rest o' em'll 'mount to 
nothin' when th' railroad gits to Keene." 

Immigration was coming into the country at a 
lively rate. Stages from the railroad terminus at 
Adrian were laden with passengers seeking homes 
and fortunes in the New West. Business at the 
Franklin tavern was booming. The new era of 
prosperity had set in. The advent of the railroad 
would be the clincher to make Keene a commercial 
mart of prominence. It would soon be at high 
tide. 

The promoters of the rival, Lanesville, were not 
idle, however. A leading light of the place had a 
confidential talk with one of the engineers running 
the Une for the railroad. The Lanesville man was 
a shrewd chap, ready to drive a sharp bargain. 

He said to the surveyor: '^Now you might 
jest's well come in out o' th' wet an' take care o' 
yourself in locatin' this 'ere railroad o' yourn." 

** Yes, but how can I deflect the line two miles 
south to get to Lanesville; we're making for Hills- 
dale now, and that's even farther north than 
Keene is?" 
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"But if we made it an object to ye, an' got it 
run through here as th' most feasible route, in 
your eye, you ought to do it an' look out fer your- 
self." 

"What sort of a condition would you make? " 

" Make it in corner lots, right here in th' heart o' 
th' town, an' if th' railroad comes it's bound to be 
a city, an' yer fortune's made sure fire." 

"I think I can see some advantages about the 
place that I never saw before," the engineer said. 

" That's it, that's it, work yer courage up an' 
go in. These corner lots's yours when th' road's 
here." 

It was an infinite astonishment to the inhabi- 
tants of Keene when it was soon after announced 
that the railroad would go through Lanesville. 

"That beats all creation," said Brother Jona- 
than. 

"A cross we'll have to bear," said Deacon Jones. 

"Something beyond my jurisdiction," the littte 
justice said. 

"This air road'll be as crooked as a ram's 
horn," said Coonskin Joe. 

"Th' greatest disap'intment to me since Long 
Tom 'scaped th' clutches of th' law," said Peg-leg 
Brown. 

"What shall we do in th' midst of th' 'fliction?" 
the Deacon said. 
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Wa-al, neow, if th' mountain won't go tew Ma- 
homet, why, by th' beard of th' prophit, Mahomet 
will go tew th' mountain. I'll move; I'm 'bout 
Yankee 'nough fer that," Brother Jonathan said. 

** What, move yer hotel to LanesvUle? " 

**Sartin." 

"How?" 

'*Jest put th' buildin' on skids, an' th' oxen'U 
yank it over there. Ther'U be no interruption of 
business." 

" An' keep tavern by th' way ? " 

* * Ya-as. It'll be th' wayside inn. ' ' 

" Haw-haw I haw-haw I " 

**I'll bet a York shilling there's a nigger in th' 
woodpile somewhere." 

"How's that?" 

"In gitting this road to Lanes ville." 

Mr. Bony Jenks spoke up and said : "I heerd a 
man say as how if this 'ere railroad come through 
here they'd ship everything out o' th' country, an' 
butter, eggs an' sich'd be scarcer'n hens' teeth, an' 
thar wouldn't be nothin' left fer th' folks to eat, 
'twould be so tarnal scarce an' dear. Seemed to 
me like th' man what said it was clean agin us, an' 
arter all thar 'pears to be suthin like sense in what 
he says." 

"Sho," said old man Brown, the store-keeper, 
^* I take jest an opposite view, an opposite view en- 
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tirely. Here we've come into this country to raise 
stuff, an' if th' railroad comes an' does all th' 
haulin' what'U th^ bosses an' oxen have to do, I'd 
like to know? An' if there ain't nothin' for th' 
hosses to do what'll be th'use of raisin' hay an' all 
that kind o' fodder when th' country's cleared up? 
I tell you there's somethin' to look at in that di- 
rection." 

"* Yeou git eout," Brother Jonathan said, ^^wheu 
th' railroad comes this country'U be developed an' 
no mistake. We've jist got tew git on th' line of 
development at Lanesville. This 'ere hull settle- 
ment's got to git thar pritty quick." 

" A-a-men, brother 1" drawled the Deacon. 

Brother Jonathan was as good as his word. It 
being definitely determined that the railroad would 
go through Lanesville, he made preparations for 
removing his tavern to the coming metropolis. 
The question of location agitated the jnn-keeper. 

**I'.ve half a notion tew locate mv— er hotel on 
th' main comers on th' east side o' the crick, 
Lovina." 

"Hotel, hotel," repeated Mrs. Bellamy, "'pears 
tew me it's gittin' pritty stylish for plain folks like 
us that's allers kep' a tavern tew be talkin' 'bout 
hotels." 

" Wa-al, we mount jest's well begin fust's last. 
Here's this 'ere Lanesville goin' tew be a great city, 
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an' eour hoteril be th' fust an' most important 
one. We'll be there all ready tew greet th' railroad 
when she comes; so we've got tew put on some 
fitjie, th' occasion demands it." 

*' There's suthin in that, but it seems tew me 
that th' west side'd be th' best; most places is 
grow'd up on the west side of th' streams, I don't 
know why." 

'* S'pose it's on account of westward th' star of 
empire's takin' it's way. Gits to goin' an' can't 
8top till it gits clear across th' crick ; but here at 
Lanesville th' cars'U take wood an' water on th' 
east side, an' there's where th' town'll be, else I'm 
no prophet or th' son of one, an' there's where I'll set 
my stakes. They think they're some punkins there 
already. Last week, at th' shootin' match on th' 
flats, old Si Hawks put up th' chickens an' turkeys. 
Hank Stump an' Bill Flint was there a matchin' 
pennies on th' head of a bar'l, th' same slick game 
they played on th' natives at RoUin an'Coontown. 
They was pards, of course. Their onderhanded 
game w€ts to use double-headed pennies. In throw- 
in' or matchin' on th' head of a bar'l, the coppers 
h£id tew be picked up by one of the pards. If it 
was played on a board, or table, the coin could be 
brushed off by any of the players and the deception 
diskivered. If yeou see 'em a matchin' pennies 
'round the head of a bar'l, look out for 'em sartin' 
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sure; these pards is a linin' their pockets with 
"Bungtown coppers." Neow, tain't for me to 
give it away. I'm in the hotel biz, an' depend 
somewhat on th' entire public. 

^*How kin men do like that an' be respect- 
able?" 

' ' If yeou get th' money yeou '11 be respectible any- 
how. Some men are up tew all sorts o' tricks. 
Why there's Bony Jenks, who's traveled all over 
New York an' New Jersey, so they say, an' he was 
took in the slickest wav ever heerd of. He. was 
agoin' along th' road tew Coontown one day when 
he noticed a chap a practicin' turnin' some walnut 
shells a top of a stump. It looked so simple-like 
that it 'tracted Bony's 'tention an' th' innocent an' 
lamb-like stranger 'splained tew him that 'twas 
suthin' he'd seen deoun East, an' he was a practic- 
in' tew do it hisself. Th' thing was to tell which 
shell th' ball was under an' at th' same time he 
awkwardly showed th' little joker under the shell. 
As scarce as change was with Bony, he says, 
' Bet yew four shillin' I kin tell,' an' the stranger he 
covered Bony's money. An' when our feller citizen 
lifted th' cup th' joker war'n't there. He had picked 
up th' wrong walnut shell, an' wa« terribly cut up 
at bein' taken in an' done for by so green a lookin' 
stranger who was evidently layin' for suckers." 

*^How was it done?" 
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** Entirely by slipjht o' hand. There's ever so 
many skin-games what seem tew thrive in a new 
country. There's th' strap game an' three-card 
monte, all calculated to deceive th' onwary." 

" I don't see how they find victims." 

*'0h, they allers find someone who thinks they 
knows more'n they do, but I'll tell yeou what, an' 
it's th' result of life-long observation an' 'sperience, 
yeou bet yeou life it never pays tew bet on another 
man's game." 

"•I shall worry th' life out o' me a thinkin' that 
yeou are liable tew git me into all sorts o' trouble 
by fallin' into these traps sot for the on wary." 

**Tut, tut, woman," said the landlord, and he 
went out of doors whistling and his spouse re- 
stored her amiability somewhat by saying: **Th' 
sins o' this life, as th' preacher said, are visited on 
th' sons of men, I'm thankful it don't take in th' 
wimmen, tew." 

Brother Jonathan got his hotel building up on 
skids and rollers. By hitching log-chains to the 
underpinning of the building it was all ready to 
move being, virtually a house on wheels. Accord- 
ing to previously concerted arrangement his old 
friends and neighbors, when the preparations were 
all made, were on hand in force with ox-teams 
to haul the caravansary to its new location down 
the valley. 
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"Haw, Buck! haw, Buck, haw! Gee up, Bright I 
gee up, gee!" were the commands of Deacon Jones 
as he maneuvered his bovines into place, with a 
large ox-goad plying over their heads. 

*'The Deacon wouldn't part with them steers for 
nothin'," said Bonv Jenks. 

So wonted had the landlord become to the spot 
where he had set his stakes that he was taking a 
farewell view of the surroundings, and was inter- 
rupted in the communion with himself by old 
Brown, the store-keeper, who sadly exclaimed: 
"This seems kinder tough to have this 'ere settle- 
ment broke up, but if you go, I go, too. It's one 
go, all go, sheep." 

" They say th' school-teacher's goin' into busi- 
ness at Lanesville," the Deacon said. 

"Suthin' tuggin' at his heart-strings to draw 
him thar. Don't know but I'll be inclined to go 
myself,'^ the little justice said. 

"Wal, if th' court goes, I goes too; b'sides, I 
think that gal's had an an attachment served on 
her by th' school-master, an' I want to see it satis- 
fied," said Peg-leg Brown. 

Deeming these remarks to be of a personal na- 
ture, the landlord did not deign to notice them and 
merely said, in a general way : " Wa-al, we shall 
leave th' road behind us an' will be glad tew see ye 
all come. One thing's sartin, th' latch-string of 

7 
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th' Franklin House'll allers be a hanging eout 
for yeou." 

The journey down the road to Lanesville was a 
unique one. The cattle tugged and pulled at the 
command of the drivers; the chains creaked and 
the timbers snapped, but it was fairly easy work 
for the united oxen ; and, though they halted often, 
the task was finally done. As the building was 
moved up on the new site all hands united in 
a hearty cheer, joined in also hy the residents of 
Lanesville, who had been attracted to the spot. 

The landlord's family had retained possession 
of the building while it was in transit, and, by the 
time that the teams were unhitched, Mrs. Bellamy 
and her pretty daughter, Matilda, aided by the 
hostler, passed a luncheon of cider and doughnuts 
to the party constituting the moving-bee. 

Cup in hand, Deacon Jones mounted a stump, 
conveniently at hand, and holding his glass aloft, 
said: ^'Here's to Brother Jonathan, who knows 
how to keep a hotel, an' to his good wife an' pritty 
dorter; here's long life and prosperity to them, and 
to th' Franklin House." 

"Drink hearty, boys, drink hearty!" exclaimed 
the open-hearted boniface, from his inmost soul. 

"Here's to 'em all," said the crowd in unison, 
and the new house was christened. 

" When I git things straightened around a bit, I 
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want all yeou boys tew come an' see us. We'll have 
a shake-down— a reg'lar old-fashioned time," the 
landlord said. 

'* You bet your boots we will," they said. 

The new hotel was ready for business none too 
soon, for gangs of men were already putting up 
trestle work for the track across the river-bottoms, 
and other gangs were approaching the place from 
the East, grading and clearing the way for the lay- 
ing of the strap-rail used in the days of primitive 
railroading. 

When this was accomplished and the stringers, 
upon which the strap-rail was to belaid, were down, 
it was discovered that the supply of the latter ar- 
tide would reach only to Clayton. Here was a 
dilemma, indeed. It would be months before 
another supply could be secured. The inhabitants 
of Lanesville, as well as the constructors of the 
road, were impatient at the delay. The inventive 
ingenuity of man ever keeps the adage good, that 
where there's a will there's a way. 

*^ Seems tew infernal bad that this 'ere road is 
tied up an' won't be able to git here this year," the 
landlord said. 

'^Wal, I dunno 'bout that, I've got an idea; 
think I'll see th' boss. I b'lieve we kin git some 
hard-maple strips at th' saw-mill, an' spike 'em on 
in place of th' strap-rail fer th' keers toTun on, an' 
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it '11 answer every purpose," a carpenter engaged 
on the trestle-work said. 

When he approached the superintendent with 
the project, he readily fell in with the plan, and it 
was speedily put into execution. 

"Hang me, if I did'nt think we'd have an exas- 
peratin' delay," said the oflScial. 

The experiment proved successful. Amid the 
plaudits of the small, but excited populace, the 
"Comet," with two coaches attached, steamed into 
Lanesville. It w£ts a diminutive aflfair, we would 
say now, and would compare with a threshing 
engine of to-day; but, nevertheless, 'twas the 
pioneer of the mighty engines that ^now speed 
across the continent. 

Excitement was at its greatest height when the 
train rolled up in front of the Franklin House. 
Peg-leg Brown stood near the track. He was in- 
fected with enthusiasm, and swung his hat wildly 
in the air. He shouted: "Saw my leg oflF short I 
Clar th' track, th' bulgine's comin'I AU git aboard 
for Pittsford, Osseo an' Hillsdale ; if you can't git 
aboard git a slab 1" 
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WILD-CAT TIMES 

" Blest paper credit I Last and best supply I 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly I — 
Gold, imp'd by thee, can compass hardest things, 
Can pocket States, can fetch or carry kings ; 
A single leaf shall waft an army o'er, 
Or ship off senators to a distant shore; 
A leaf, like SybiFs, scatter to and fro 
Our fates and fortunes, as the winds may blow." 

--Pope. 

When an improvement is perfected the utility of 
it is acknowledged even by its opponents. So it 
was with the railroad atLanesville. The man who 
imagined that all the "butter an' eggs" would be 
taken out of the country and nothing would be left 
to live on, as well as the person who thought that 
there would be nothing for the horses and oxen to 
do, both joined in the rejoicing. 'Twas what they 
had devoutly hoped for. 

The great little man, the justice, found occa- 
sion to transfer his allegiance to the new metropo- 
lis, and Constable Brown, true to his allegiance, 
followed the fortunes of the court. In fact there 
was a general migration, like the hegira of the 

faithful— old Brown, the store-keeper, with the rest. 

aoi) 
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Deacon Jones said : "I am not so far away but 
what I'll be with you occasionally in body an^ 
allers in spirit." 

Before the season ended there was a new store- 
keeper at Lane. This unpretentious and character- 
istic sign appeared upon a new building— 

"OUR STORE." 

There was something in the sign that meant a 
genial, cordial welcome; an open-hearted frank- 
ness that invited the customer in and placed the 
contents of the store at his disposal. There was 

 

an individuality in it, too, see, " Ours " is the best 
and just what you are looking for. 

Mr. John Quincy Adams RusseD was the pro- 
prietor of the new venture. It was, indeed, a regu- 
lar country store. Bibles and calico, nails and 
codfish. Produce and cash taken in exchange, etc. 
It was customary for the Michigan merchant to go 
to market for goods twice a year, and anything 
that ran out of stock was not replaced until the 
dealer made another of his semi-annual pilgrim- 
ages for goods. Something in the store had to be 
substituted for it, or, more frequently the case, it 
was gone without. It was a great event when a 
new stock of goods was opened out by a country 
store-keeper. It was necessary, too, for him to be 
able to know and to decide upon the value of all 
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the queer commodities that would be brought to 
him in exchange for his goods — anything from a 
mink-skin to a steer, and even the ashes that the 
settler raked up from his clearing. 

"That chap's got th' true stuff in him," they 
said of the new store-keeper, whose characteristics 
were freely discussed. 

" Ther'U be a weddin' in this 'ere settlement some 
day.'' 

" Not if Lcmg Tom comes back." 
'* What, arter what's been proved on him?" 
" That makes no dif rence. Didn't he git clear?" 
"Y-e-s, but thar's th' disgrace, b'sides th' gal 
wouldn't have him now, nohow. I heerd, only 
t'other day, as how he was a keepin' a rendezvous 
fer th' blacklegs down in Posey county, Indiany." 
"Makin' money, probably, that's what makes 
th' thing go. Next thing we hear he'll be runnin' 
one o' these 'ere wild-cat banks, an' if he loads his- 
self down with money, whar's th' gal what won't 
have him ? He's a slick one, I tell you, an' if he 
succeeds, his callin' '11 be dignified tothato'a specu_ 
lator ; that's th' way they whitewash things over 
now-a-days. As th' sayin' goes, nothin' succeeds 
so like success." 

'* To-be-sure, but thar's th' true grain of honesty 
and good, sound sense a flowin' in th' blood of 
Brother Jonathan that'll not be deceived bv any 
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glossin' a thing over, an' th' gal's got th' grit an' 
good sense of th' old man, to my thinkin'." 

'' Without a doubt, without a doubt, but money 
tells." 

" Like as not sometimes an' then ag'in, in git- 
tin' money, it's blood what tells arter all. Some- 
times it takes blood to git it, an'th' bluest kind o' 
blood, too. What if this 'ere young man that's 
keepin' store an' shinin' up to 'Tilda's got th' true- 
blue blood of New England an' gits to be a great 
merchant, providin' th' town grows to be a place 
of importance." 

**Thar's allers an if or a providin' or suthin' 
in th'way." 

'' Wal, of course, all things are uncertain, an' 
th' best we can build on is probabilities. From 
th' best that I kin learn thar's some capitalists 
comin' to this town — men with money, mind you, 
from Monroe, to invest in the water-power." 

'^Do you think th' water-power's any great 
thing?" 

" Wal, they'll make it so, probably one o' th' 
greatest thing's in this country. You know that 
down that way th' creek makes a big bend of ever 
so many miles into Hillsdale county, and then th' 
loop comes back into Lenawee agin, so that th' 
stream is only a few miles away. They propose to 
cut off th' big bend with a canal that can be easily 
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made through th' nat'ral lay o' th' land. Th' en- 
terprise's already known in Monroe, where it's a 
bein' worked up as th' ' Great Bend Improvement 
Company,' an' they say down there as how this 
'ere canal they're speaking of 11 be lined with fac- 
tories an' mills an' all sorts o' industries. It'll 
come out somewhere's near Pegtown, an' this val- 
ley's destined to be one of th' finest in th' land." 

'•'It's best not to count your chickens afore 
they're hatched." 

" Wait an' you'll see ; I've had some p'inters on 
this scheme it's best not to di-vulge." 

The truth of the assertions about the formation 
of " The Great Bend Improvement Company " was 
confirmed somewhat the very next day, for there 
arrived by the cars a thick-set gentleman, who put 
up at the Franklin House, and announced himself 
to be '"^Mister John Tucker, of Monroe." 

'*I am here by rail a-live," was his first brisk 
salutation. '* Mighty glad I have a-rived, too ; I've 

* 

traveled on Clinton's ditch, an' staged it, an' come 
clear across Lake Erie, but this travelin' by rail 
gits me, about as near as it can, at least that's 
what one o' them air snake-heads did. Th' strap- 
rail got onloosed an' come right up thro' th' floor 
by my seat in th' car, whoopin' it right over my 
head, an' bendin' in a circle would 'ave pinned me 
fast if the cars, providentially, hadn't stoppf^d. 
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I've allers said a miss was as good as a mile, but 
this was too cluss, too cluss, al-together, for com- 
fort." 

*^ An' conwienience, tew," added the landlord. 

Whatever it might be surmised that the busi- 
ness of the bluff and hearty stranger was, he kept 
it strictly to himself. He made frequent incursions 
into the countrv, but had no confidants. He was 
the very sort of a man to have aired his business 
on ordinary occasions; so the mysteriousness of 
his mission created the greatest sensation. It was 
half suspected that he was a representative of the 
heralded^Great Bend Improvement Company," and 
yet there were other rumors afloat, and the wildest 
speculations were rife. It was talked of in the bar- 
room of the hotel, in the store and sundry 
places. 

The landlord, of all the town, bore himself with 
equanimity. His advice was: ''Gentlemen, his 
business is his own, an' he's a right tew keep 'er tew 
hisself " 

The little justice considered himself the spokes- 
man of the commuuity, and one day he plucked up 
courage to say to the new comer: "Stranger, 
mount I ask you what your business in these parts 
is?" 

''You might," said the stranger, a merry 
twinkle comins: into his eve. 
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The justice was nonplussed at this, but returned 
to the charge with , '^ Well, what is it then? " 

" Well, jedge, sence you've asked me, I might eis 
well tell ye that I've heard tell it was a toss-up be- 
tween this place an' th' infarnal regions, an' I've- 
come to see how it was myself." 

The justice merely said, " Let's licker." 

"It's seldom I do, but now's about my time." 

So they drank over it, and the secret remained 
inviolate. The justice laid down a bill to pay for 
the refreshments. The landlord fished' out a 
greasy and well-thumbed bank note detector to 
see if the money was good. 

" Have yeou got a bill on th' * Erie an' Kalama- 
zoo,' jedge? That's good as th' wheat," queried 
Brother Jonathan, as he turned the pages in 
search of the bank in question. But the justice had 
no other money, not even a sixpence. 

"I don't see haow we could do business without 
a detector," the landlord said and after much 
studying he found this description of the bill which 
he studied out and read slowly and painfully, as 
he turned the book this way and that way, to the 
light. 

" ^ Th' c o u n-t e r-flt-is-a-good-im-i-ta-tion-of-th'- 
gin-u-iue-an'-is-well-cal-cu-la-ted-tew-de-ceive.' 
Wa-al, hanged if I know, it's all right If it passes, 
anyway," and after all the trouble, he took the- 
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bill on general principles and fished the change out 
of an old stocking. 

" Th' bankin' business is increasin' so fast in this 
country it is a-goin' to make great prosperity," 
said the stranger. " No trouble a-tal to git a char- 
ter, an' then th' money goes broadcast, an' there's 
enterprise, an' prosperity and business a-goin' on. 
Gentlemen, all that's got to be done is to keep th' 
ball a-roUin', speculate, speculate, an' your for- 
tunes are mside." 

**Y-e-s," said the landlord, "but what's behind 
th' money, — ^where's 'er backin'? " 

" Con-fi-dence, that's all," said the stran^r. 
"You just illustrated that when you took th' 
jedge's money, an' said that it was good as long 
as it goes. All it needs is confidence an' whiz, 
everything is in the swim ; see^ easy enough." 

"Wa-al, I've got confidence enough an' all 
that, but if yeou had a hundred dollars in this 
wild-cat money an' waked up some fine mornin' an' 
found it wan't worth a cent, where's veour confi- 
dence then ?" 

"Of course, if you didn't risk nothin' you 
wouldn't make nothin'. It all depends on a fel- 
ler's gittin a-round quick. A friend o' mine, fi-om 
lUinoy, had a mighty queer experience. Havin' his 
pile in bills current in that section, and wantin' to 
come East, when he got to Chicago he stood a dis- 
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count of twenty per cent, to git it into Eastern 
bills, an' when he got to Detroit, where he con- 
cluded to invest, his money had gone down so that 
he had to stand another shave of a considerable 
amount to git his money into bills that would go 
at Detroit. If he had kept on goin' a-round th' 
world he would have e-ventually got to a point 
where his money wouldn't a been worth nothin'. 
So, you see, it's not all clear sailin'; yet, there's 
money in it, as a general thing, if you're expedi- 
tious ; adverse circumstances is likely to happen at 
any time, in anything, so you've got to take your 
chances if you make anything at all." 

"Possibly I mount be infected with your idee, 
stranger," the landlord said, " but I'm a thinkin' 
th' way of slow an' sure's th' best arter all. I've 
known tew many visionary enterprises tew go up 
like er rocket an' come deoun Uke a stick, as th' 
sayin'goes." 

"Yes, an' Elijah he went up in a-bout th' same 
way, but he never came down, you see , you never 
can tell how it will terminate to a certainty," saicj 
the Monroe man. 

"That's belevin' all that th' good book says, 
tho' I dont stan' no scoffln' at th' Scriptures, 
but there's some things mighty hard tew be» 
lieve." 

" Th' fish story? " queried the justice. 
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"Did you ever know a fish story to be true, any- 
way ? " said the speculator. 

"Not as a gineral thing," said the landlord, 
" Not that I'm a disberevin' the Holy Writ, tho', fer 
I think it's wide enough an' deep enough fer all hu- 
manity tew stand on its broad foundations. 
That's my doctrine." 

"Anyone would think you was familiar with th' 
Bible," the justice asserted. 

"I have been," responded Brother Jonathan, "I 
allers strapped my own razor." 

"We're drifting from one speculation to an- 
other, it seems to me," Tucker said. 

" Th' day is a'comin' when it will be no specula- 
tion, but a dead certainty with us all," said the 
landlord. "When that day comes creed cannot 
«ave us ; we'll be judged by th' broad rule of haow 
we have done by eour feller men." 

" Se-rious things to think of, but let us dismiss 
them from our minds. You know the quotation, 
* Sufficient unto th' day is th' evil thereof.' We 
can't alwavs be a thinkin' an' a mournin'. " 

" 'Specially in a hotel where you're a eatin,' an' 
drinkin,' an' a bein' merry," said the little justice. 

" An' payin' for it in wild-cat bills," the stran- 
ger said. 

The trio laughed at this retort of the advocate 
of speculative theories. 
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Notwithstanding the nonchalance of ^* Mister 
John Tucker," and the tacit avoidance, on his 
part, of all reference to the business that brought 
him into the valley, it leaked out that the surmises 
that he was interested in the " Great Bend " project 
were true. It became known that he was quietly 
buying up property affected by the water-power 
that it was proposed to create, and was paying ibr 
it in wild-cat money, that he was so ardently ad- 
vocating the merits of. 

In a few days he was joined by two of his fellow- 
speculators from the Muskrat City. One of them 
was a tall, angular man, who walked well inclined 
forward, and whose long arms flopped ahead of 
him as he propelled himself along with a swinging 
gait. The other person was a short, dumpy man, 
with a fat, round paunch before him ; from under 
his vest a leathern watch-fob, with a ponderous 
old-fashioned seal protruding. He carried a cane 
with a dog's head, and ambled his three hundred 
pounds about in a rolling manner as his short legs 
carried him around, very much with the same mo- 
tion of his footsteps that the camel makes in »the 
sands of the desert. 

These arrivals, of course, were talked about. 
The embryotic villagers began to sniff in the air 
the importance of the great speculative project 
about to be inaugurated. Greatness was born to 
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them of a day. Visions, dreams, realities whirled 
before them in the kaleidoscope that turned before 
their excited imagination. 

When it comes to us that we are the I am, what 
uncontrollable joy fills the heart I There is an un- 
speakable gladness that spreads over us — a con- 
tentment unequaled. 

As it is with an individual, in this respect, so it 
is with a community when it arrives, or thinks it 
arrives, at the top wave of success. And so we 
have a hero worship. To whom are we indebted for 
this our greatness ? 

Old Brown, the store-keeper, was but echoing 
the popular feeling when he said : "I allers thought 
a fat man had the world by th' heels. When he 
can't go to them they all come to him. Suthin' 
about a heavy man seems to draw things to him 
— money an' sich. S'pose it's because they're so 
jolly." 

" That's jist what I've noticed. Who is that 
long, lank chap? He don't seem to say much." 

" He's th' silent pardner, I s'pose," said Coon- 
skin Joe. 

The spirit of speculation came into being and 
the excited imagination of the people dwelt upon 
visions of fast accumulating fortunes. It would 
have been a hard t£isk to dispel this sentiment. 
There were doubting Thomases, to be sure, who 
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thought that the bladder would be punctured and 
the wind escape, but their views had no effect upon 
the enthusiastic following of the fat man and his 
co-operators. 

"You can look for this to be the greatest inland 
city of Michigan, when we get our enterprise 
started," were the prophetic words of the man of 
avoirdupois. 

"Just as soon as we get our titles perfected we 
shall put a big force of men at work on the canal, 
an' there'll be some lively times," added Tucker. 

One day a small, quiet man arrived at the ho- 
tel. He took the landlord aside and had a long 
talk with him. It was observed that after the in- 
terview Brother Jonathan had a very thoughtful 
look. He slapped himself on the leg and was over- 
heard to say in a reverie: "By jingo,! thought 
there was somethin' about him." The very next 
day Tucker, the speculator, vanished. No one 
knew how or where. Then the small, quiet man, 
whom, it transpired, was a detective, had no hesi- 
tancy in telling his business in the place. He was 
in quest of John Tucker for bigamy — too many 
wives, one too many at least, and he had fled from 
justice. 

"Ought to have taken him when I first came," 
the detective said. 

He was heard of no more, and the fat man and 

8 
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his silent partner returned to Monroe. The bubble 
of speculation known as the "Great Bend Improve- 
ment Company" had been exploded. 

When it was fully realized that the great specu- 
lative project was at an end, the landlord ex- 
claimed to a wondering and dejected crowd: 
'' Wa-al, I'm glad on't. I'm tickled, becos th' frog- 
eaters has gone. Nfeow we'll depend on eour natu- 
ral resources. They're good enough fer anyone, 
an' they're good enough fer me." 

*^ That's th' true grit," they said, " Hooray, hoo- 
ray for Brother Jonathan ! " 



xn 

THE GOSPEL 

" My soul be on thy guard, 
Ten thousand foes arise." 

An important event in Lanesville was the arri- 
val of the first doctor, who hung his shingle out to 
the wind. Emblazoned thereon was the announce- 
ment ^^ Samuel Sawbones, Physician and Surgeon'^ 
He had come to be a part and parcel of the grow- 
ing community. He was a welcome arrival, too, 
and no longer did the aguey and feverish inhab- 
itants have to send to the neighboring places for 
medical aid. 

A leather pill-bag that he threw astride of the 
saddle, or carried in the seat of his one-hoss shay, 
became a familiar sight to the households of the 
residents of the valley. A ministeriilg angel he. 
A man of strong native sense, he came to be re- 
garded as a family advisor as well as a dispenser 
of remedies for the ills that flesh is heir to. 

What if his calomel salivated, what if his ipecac, 
lobelia and castor oil were nauseating, his was the 
kindly , genial advice in domestic affairs— the words 
of counsel and wisdom that carried the weight of 

015) 
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candor. What man, that is truly a man, reaches 
more for the heartstrings than the old family phy- 
sician?" 

Doctor Sawbones would take a wide-mouthed 
bottle and a wooden spoon from his saddlebags 
and portioning out three calomel powders would 
say to his patient, "Take one now, and four 
hours after take two tablespoonfuls of castor oil, 
or some jalap and senna. Take another to-mor- 
row morning in the same way. I'll be around be- 
fore next day ; but if I shouldn't come, take the 
third powder; and now don't eat anything salt, 
sour or greasy. Just eat mush and molasses." 

Through sunshine and rain, over swollen 
streams and rude byways, Doctor Sawbones plied 
his calling 'round about Lanesville. 

Closely following came the first minister. Rev- 
erend Joseph Porter's advent was like a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness, " Bepent, repent ye." A man 
of native talent with fine oratorical powers and a 
blunt, outspoken manner, the good man came to 
dispense the sovereign remedy for the ills that the 
spirit as well as the flesh inherits. 

The Gospel was welcomed by the pioneers as a 
messenger from fatherland, an heritage from old 
New England and York State, from whence they 
came. They still carried in their hearts the seeds 
sown by Puritan forefathers. Besides it served to 
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reconcile them to the hardships they had to en- 
dure, and filled a longing to* Upraise God from 
whom all blessings flow." 

Deacon Joues was a leading spirit in organiz- 
ing a church. There being no more convenient 
plaiCe for meetings, the services were held in Robb's 
barn. On improvised benches the people heard 
the word of God from the lips of this servant, and 
sang the hymns that were lined out. 

** Sometimes when preaching seems dry a little 
singing stirs a man's soul to the bottom," the 
minister said. 

" You could sing me t' heaven when you couldn't 
pray me there," a hearer said. 

"Ye never heerd th' Deacon let hisself cl'ar out, 
he's strong in prayer," Coonskin Joe declared. 

The boys took advantage of the situation, and 
crept up onto the hay-mow. There they could cut 
such pranks as their nature prompted, unobserved, 
and yet get some droppings from the sanctuary. 

They were espied by the preacher, who called to 
the leaders: " Here youEphriam, James and John, 
come down here and get your hearts filled to over- 
flowing with the grace of God." 

It was soon decided to hold the services in the 
new school-house, as soon as it was completed. 

Quoth old Brown, the store-keeper: "I've got 
an idee, by jingo." 
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" Better let 'er out pritty quick for fear of losin' 



^er.'' 



*'Wal, whar idee's 's scarce it's valuable, I tell 
yer. It's a real, practical notion, too, 'bout th' 
school-house. If it's goin' to be used for a meetin' 
house too, why not have a steeple onto it? It'll 
make 'er seem more like 'twas down East." 

"A good idea, certainly." 

When the building was finished it had a spire 
pointing heavenward that reminded them still 
more of their former Eastern homes. 

Eeverend Joseph Porter went about the country 
doing good. His blufi, hearty manner won him 
friends, and his rugged eloquence reached their 
hearts. He was a light to their feet, like unto the 
pillar of fire by night and the cloud by day that 
guided the children of Israel to the promised land. 

Even the landlord said: **I never have 'speri- 
enced religion, but I'm chock full o' th' influence o' 
th' Gospel." 

All was well, and yet, one day, there appeared a 
cloud in the sky no bigger than a man's hand. In 
the bar-room of the Franklin House a dark, 
hatchet-faced man threw out some hints about the 
preacher. Brother Jonathan struck the bar \vith 
his fist and said with emphasis, "Tut, tut, man, 
we don't 'low nobody tew say nothin' agin th' parson 
'bout here. B'sides I kin lick th' man what say sit." 
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The hatchet-faced man "chuckled, drew himself in 
and slid out. But the stab h ad been made, and dark 
things began to be whispered about the place and 
vague hints thrown out. 

**0h! it's awful, awful," said some. 

'' Don't b'lieve a word on't,'' persisted the land- 
lord. 

The hatchet-faced man rubbed his hands and 
smiled : " Didn't I tell ye so. Ha ! ha !" 

"Who was th' th' woman?" asked a bystander. 

" Don't ye know arter all that's been said, why it's 

it's ," but the hatchet-faced man said no 

more. Brother Jonathan was in a glowering pas- 
sion, and his fierce look pierced the craven's heart 
to the marrow. The landlord said in a white heat : 
"There, blast yeour pictur, take that, an' that; 
continually stickin' yeour nose intew other people's 
business. I'm th' defender of a woman's name 
allers. My mother was a woman, an' I don't for- 
git it," and he planted two stinging blows direct at 
the eyes of the beetle-browed individual, that sent 
him to grass. 

^'Sarved 'im right, sarved 'im right," was the 
general exclamation. 

"His eyes '11 be drest in mournin' fer awhile," 
said the landlord. 

"It's more'n anyone would go into for him, if he 
should kick th' bucket." 
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Brother Jonathan had not cooled oflF vet. He 
turned to the crowd and said : "It's all a lie, they 
hain't no woman in th' case." 

The church could not ignore the scandal about 
the pastor. An investigation was ordered, and the 
clergyman was notified to appear before it. He did 
so. Oh, if he could have had the faith of his inno- 
cence that pervaded the breast of the Yankee land- 
lord. Alas I it was lacking. He freely and frankly 
confessed his fault. He said: "The difference be- 
tween Joseph Porter and some others is that he 
has been found out." 

He was deposed from the ministry and relieved 
of his charge, but he found in the kindly doctor a 
warm advocate. Said the latter: "L^t him that 
is without sin cast the first stone. Is it not said 
that even he that has the covetous thought in his 
heart is a sinner? Let us not decry the good works 
of our brother. Do we not sing the songs of 
David? He leads us down by the still waters and 
by the green pastures, yet David was a sinful man 
who coveted his neighbor's wife. If a man confess 
his faults, forgive him ; the Man of Sorrows would." 

Notwithstanding this appeal it was not in the 
hearts of all men to overlook the preacher's fall, 
and the hatchet-faced man had some following. 

The deposed clergyman was succeeded by 
Reverend John Wesley Burns, an elderly and be- 
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nevolent-faced gentleman of the cloth, of a decided 
English appearance, and rather after the old school 
of gentility. He administered to the spiritual 
wants of the people, and came to be known to the 
community as Father Burns. Like a shepherd he 
led them. In sickness and in health, in joy and in 
sorrow. Were they stricken with the gloomy hand 
of death, or did the joyous wedding bells ring out, 
Father Burns was their reliance. He was the leader 
who took them into the promised land. 

Many did not forget the good works of their 
first pastor, the Revemed Joseph Porter, and 
lamented his downfall. He was the Moses who had 
led them out of the land of bondage, but who did 
not live to see the happy-land of Caanan. 



xni 

THE WEDDING BELLS 

" Hear the mellow wedding bells,— 

Golden bells ! 

" What a world of happiness their 

harmony foretells!" 

—Poe. 

There are many ^otesque things about primi- 
tive village life. It would require a free hand to 
portray the graphic scene in the early day when 
Lanesville lay in its infancy, immersed in its swad- 
dling clothes of green woodlands, broken here and 
there, on the main road, on both sides of the 
Tiffin, by clearings for the few^ straggling houses, 
the store, saw-mill and school-house. 

Already had intense rivalry sprung up between 
the east and west sides of the now historic stream 
as to which should obtain the supremacy and be- 
come the principal part of the town. So intense 
did this jealousy become that the adherents of the 
east side formed a procession, headed by one John 
Colvin, a blacksmith, whose smithy stood near the 
Franklin House. This organized demonstration 
marched over the river and invaded the enemy's 
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country as an open menace to their opponents, as 
if they dared them to battle. 

But wiser councils prevailed among the parti- 
sans of the invaded district, and the column was 
allowed to march back again, after this open act of 
defiance, without molestation. 

Upon one question, however, there was no 
division of sentiment. That was in regard to the 
union of the pretty daughter of the landlord with 
Mr. John Quincy Adams Russell, the enterprising 
young merchant of Lanesville, once known as the 
school-master of Keene. 

The little justice stood in Colvin's shop convers- 
ing with the proprietor. 

"I'm predictin' it'll be th'best kind o' a match," 
the justice said. 

*' Just what I've been a sayin' all along," said 
the blacksmith, poking the coal onto the fire, and 
working the bellows methodically. 

"Everybody seems to be in favor of it." 
"Even th' principals in th' case," said Col- 
vin; at the same time drawing a red-hot horse- 
shoe from the fire with the tongs, he proceeded 
to play a practiced tattoo with his hammer on 
the anvil, that sent the sparks fiying about the 
shop in such a lively manner that the little jus- 
tice fairly dancedto avoid them. There was some- 
thing in the eyes of the sturdy blacksmith that 
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told that he was playing a practical joke upon his 
honor. 

'*Tell ye what, jedge, you're a prancin' about 
pritty lively." 

'* Oh, Fm used to it, bin a married man for years." 

**An' here with your ^sperience with wimmen 
you'd advise 'nother man to put on th' yoke?" 

'*Not all wimmen folks are alike, in some re- 
spects, but I'll allow some o' 'em are mighty 
peculiar." 

*' As well as some men," sagely said the son of 
Vulcan, who knew well the failings of the justice. 

Coonskin Joe appeared in the shop, in an evi- 
dent state of excitement that made him fairly 
breathless. 

" Heerd o' th' th' accident?" he said. 

" No, no ; what accident?" 

"Why, jest now. Peg-leg Brown, he got his leg 
sawed oflF at th' mill!" 

"How, how?" 

" Oh, he slipped an' feU." 

"Awful, awfal! What have they done, did they 
git th' doctor yet?" 

"Oh, no, they didn't want no doctor. They jest 
nailed it on again." 

" Nailed it on, how's that?" 

" Oh, it was his wooden leg." 

" Sold again," said the blacksmith. 
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" I was a wonderin' if Peg-leg was disabled, who 
would execute th' commands o' th' court an' sus« 
tain th' strong arm o' th' law," quoth the justice. 

*^I've got some news, though, that's no hum- 
bug," Colvin said. 

"What's that?" 

" Long Tom has been hung by the vigilants for 
horse stealin'." 

" Bin up to his old tricks agin', an' got his just 
desserts at last. Down in Indiany, I s'pose?" 

"Yes." 

"Some folks thought he would comeback, an' 
make it kinder warm around this country." 

"Wal, 'cordin' to all. 'counts he's gone to a 
warmer country 'n this." 

"As Deacon Jon^s says, that's not inhabited by 
th' sperrits o' just men made perfect." 

"A sustainin' belief with me that a place o' 
tarnal punishment 's needed fer such cattle 's Long 
Tom an' some other folks, that's meaner 'n pusley 
an' don't show it on th' surface like th'hoss thief." 

" Wal, I'm bound to git what injoyment I kin 
outer this world an' not bother 'bout th' next. 
Fer that reason, jedge,I'm a thinkin' if Colvin here 
'11 lend us th'hoss shoes I kin beat you all holler at 
a game o' quaits," said Coonskin Joe. 

"Count me in on any sort o' square game for 
fun," said the justice. 
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'*A11 right then, here's some stakes th' boys 
pitch at, outside o' th' shop, set at a fair dis- 
tance. I'll go yer one fer luck. Thar's nothin' 
like a new country fer fun anyway." 

Brother Jonathan was attracted over from the 
hotel by the game. 

"Bovs, can I hold th' stakes for veou?" he said. 

*^0h, this 's intirely fer fun," said the hunter, 
^'but judgin' from common report you've bin a 
holdin' th' greatest stake in this air hull valley." 

**That must be onawares tew me." 

**It's that air handsum dorter o' yourn. But 
they say th' young store-keeper's won th' prize." 

The landlord blushed deeply and said : "I mout 
jest 's well own up, boys, that th' nuptuals 's ap- 
proachin', an' what's more th' hull settlement '11 
be invited. I said to my wife, * Lovina,' says I, * th' 
hull country fer miles around 's eour nabors, let's 
invite 'em all'; an' we concluded on that idee." 

The little justice poised a quoit in the air and 
aimed at the peg with a practiced hand and ex- 
claimed at the result : *' There's a ringer, by jingo, 
an' that's just what this ere wed din's agoin' to be. 
In th' name o' th' law, that I represent, I wish you 

joy." 

'* Thank yeou, thanks," the landlord said. 
"There's plenty o' joy an' lots o' bitterness tew in 
it for Lovina an' me. Some they like tew marry 
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oflF an' others tew marry on, but except for havin' 
yeour childern kinder fixed in life tiiere's lots tew 
regret in partin' with 'em by matrimony." 

*' Thar's a hubber." 

Said Joe, the hunter: *^I never sight a squirrel 
in th' woods a friskin' about but I says * you're a 
beauty, but it's th' law o' nature an' I've got ter 
have ye,' an' it's so with marryin', while thar's 
some things in a parent's heart agin it, th' feller's 
got to have 'er it's th' law o' nature." 

"Without a doubt," said the justice, casting 
another quoit," an' it's sanctioned by th' law o' 
th' land. There, there goes your hubber, knocked 
off an' makes me another ringer an' the game. As 
I was a sayin', this 'ere match is th' most poplar 
thing in these parts. Th' prospects is fair for 
establishin' one o' th' fust families agin th' time 
th' country's cleared up." 

"Hullo, Peg-leg!" the blacksmith said to Con- 
stable Brown, who hove around the corner. "Heerd 
you had a mighty close call." 

" Yes, too cluss to be comfortable, as I offcen said 
when th' bullets singed b^" in th' war of eighteen- 
twelve, when I twisted th' Lion's tail but not near 
so fatal as 'twas with Long Tom, as I've just heerd . ' ' 

" I heerd as how you lost your leg in th' Toledo 
war," Colvin said. 

" Pooh, noWj'twan't no sich inglorious campaign. 
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'Twas at Lundy's Lane with Gineral Scott. If it 
hadn't a bin for that I'd have kept right on an' 
hung th' stars an' stripes on th' North Pole." 

" There neow's Deacon Jones, I declare. Heow's 
it bin up 'bout Keene, Deacon?" Brother Jonathan 
said, as the Deacon appeared. 

"Wal, now, I'll tell ye, we're all on prayin' 
ground, but it's lonesome like around th' old cor- 
ners, an' there's no spiritual comfort in it. Must 
be th' will o' th' Lord, howsomever, an' we must 
bow to it. Th' chastisements o' th' sperrit are 
many." 

** Things is a boorain' down here," the justice said. 
"You've got to hustle to keep up with 'em. There's 
a new ashery a goin' up across th' crick. What 
a great industry it'll be. We've got ashes in this 
country, thousands an' thousands©' bushels agoin' 
to waste that can jest 's well be made into potash 
an' pearlash. Thar's money in it!" the little jus- 
tice exclaimed enthusiastically. 

"Who's a buildin' it?" the Deacon asked. i 

"Russell, th' store-keeper, "answered the justice.' 
Then in an aside to the Deacon he told him of the 
approaching wedding of the merchant and 'Tilda. 

"I'll invoke th' divine blessin' on 'em," the Dea- 
con said. 

So the news of the wedding at Lanesville 
traveled up and down the valley, like a ten days' 
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wonder. Wherever a home had found a lodgment 
in the forest there it was known that it needed no 
stronger invitation to partake of the hospitality 
of the backwoods landlord on the festal day. 

The time was early Autumn. The soil under 
tillage in the land of promise gave an abundant 
yield of cereals. Ahead was joy, hope and abund- 
ance. Already the settlers felt that they were put- 
ting privations behind them. 

At the Franklin House all was bustle and prepa- 
ration, and when the afternoon of the joyous day 
had come the settlers came flocking into the hotel 
fitted out with their finest apparel. Some of the 
garments bore evidence of having been handed 
down from the last generation and some old 
beavers and bonnets, though they were brushed up 
for the occasion, looked surprisingly as if they had 
passed the last decade in some old family chest, or 
barrel. 

The jovial landlord. Brother Jonathan, was in 
his element. 

"I declare,'' he said, "Who ever saw so many 
York State people tewgether? Makes me think 
we're deown In York State now. There's Uncle 
Simeon Butterworth, from Sodus P'int. Hello, 
Uncle Sim ! glad tew see yeou here." 

"Oh dearl oh dear I " said Uncle Sim, "such a 
party, and such a lot of people! " 

9 
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"And here's Aunt Saphrona Higgins fipom Penn 
Yan, why howdy, howdy dew?" the landlord 
said. 

Aunt Saphrona carried her famous umbrella 
and silk hand-bag, and in addition to having her 
hair done up in gimlet curls she had a bow-catcher 
plastered down on each temple. "Purty well, 
purty well. I was kinder oncomfortable a sleepin^ 
in curl papers last night, I had 'em curled so tight 
I couldn't hardly shut my eyes," she said. " I de- 
clare it don't seem possible that air baby of your'n 
that I trotted on my knee's goin' to git married 
this very day. Why, it don't seem to me as if I 
was much over sixteen myself 1 " 

"An' quite willin' tew make th' venture your- 
self," said the host. 

"If here hain't Deacon Jones an' wife an' dor- 
ters, right from Shortsville. Glad tew see yeou ; 
lay yeour things right in th' bed-room." 

"Here's th' 'squire, tew," he said, address- 
ing the justice. "From Painted Post, Chemung 
county. This gits tew 'mind me more an' more of 
York State. 'Squire, make yeourself tew hum." 

"I'm allers to home here," said the jus- 
tice. 

" Mister an' Mistress Brown, of Horseheads. 
Glad tew see yeou," he said, welcomiug the rival 
store-keeper and wife. 
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"Thanks," said the old man, stiffly. "We came 
to offer our congratulations." 

" I'm mighty glad yeou come," he said to Peg- 
leg. "We're allers glad tew see Constable Brown, 
ofSaltP'int." 

"Here's John Colvin, of Jamaica Plains; that 
place allers makes me think o' Jamaica ginger, 
that's warmin' like, an' good for yeour stom- 
ick." 

"Bony Jenks, o' Saugerties, tew; he's on deck 
agin'." The landlord broke into a loud laugh, and 
pointing to Bony's large patterned, high colored 
silk vest, that was several sizes too large for him, 
said, " where did yeou git that?" 

"That was an heirloom handed down from my 
gran'father." 

" An' got abeout tew th' end o' th' line." 

"Welcome tew Coonskin Joe, who hails from th* 
Katskill mountains, but he kin kill most anything 
he sets eyes on." 

"An' Jack Winters, tew," patting the boy on 
the head, the landlord continued, "keep right on a 
growin'. Jack, an' yeou'U be a man before yeour 
mother." 

" There's one feller won't be here to-night. He's 
not a York State man anyhow. That's Long 
Tom. I reckon he's from Indiany, an' they've 
hung him up to dry, but here's one o' his victims, 
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Solomon Smith, as I live, right from Kinderhook, 
tew. Do yeou recollect th' time when yeou inter- 
rupted th' court at Keene? '* 

"Thia beats Sam Hill, if they don't keep a 
comin' though ; a reg'lar procession like as if it 
was a circus day tew see th' elephant. Th* pro- 
fessions is represented, tew. Doctor Sawbones, o' 
Canojaharie, how d'ye do ? " 

''Polly Briggs, o' Esopus Crick, who danced at 
your huskin'. Excuse me if I inquire heow yeou 
air?" 

"An' Mister Abiather White, o' Canastota, a 
rival of Robinson Cruboe, who, cast away in th' 
wilds o' Michigan, lived an entire winter on tur- 
nips." 

"Actually it does me pleasure tew grasp th' 
hand of eour distinguished feller citizen, John 
Smith, who is known everywhere in eour land." 

When the guests had all arrived and received 
the oflf-hand greetings of the landlord, a hushed 
stillness seemed to reign in the room in which they 
were assembled ; a sort of restraint put on them by 
the solemnity of the occasion. 

The silence was unbroken when a side door 
opened, and, preceded by the venerable Father 
Burns, came the bridal party. 'Tilda was neatly 
dressed in white, and the vail she wore was twined 
with a wreath of green myrtle. 
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When they had reached the side of the room re- 
served for them, Father Burns turned and by a 
simple service united the two hearts that beat as 
one. 

At that instant the restraint was broken. 
Father Burns tendered his congratulations and 
kissed the fair bride. * Brother Jonathan and his 
good wife, Lovina, followed suit. The little jus- 
tice stood on tiptoe as he saluted 'Tilda and said, 
"I wish you much joy." Bedlam seemed broken 
loose, and, after a time, order was only restored 
for a moment by the landlord, when he said : " Re- 
freshments will neow be served." Having obtained 
momentary silence he said to Father Bums : "If 
yeou want tew say anything before we pitch intew 
th' victuals, neow's yeour time." So the good man 
poured out his fervent soul in prayer, asking the 
Lord to bless the wedding feast and all that par- 
took thereof. 

When he had finished, Dncle Simeon Butter- 
worth, the oldest man in the settlement, himself the 
third time a widower, reminded, by the wedding of 
his own marital experience, drawlingly said : " Oh 
dear 1 oh dear ! we all liked the ladies once." 



THE END. 
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